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A NEW PERSPECTIVE 


President Wilson, in his address to Congress, December 4, 1917, said: 





‘*The thought of the plain people here and everywhere throughout the world, the people who enjoy no privilege, and have 


Ty, i le aad unsophisticated standards of right and wrong, is the air all governments mast henc-forth breathe if they 
would live.’ 








§ With new ideals of democracy, we look back on our history from a new point of view. Move- 
ments and events that once seemed large an{ important now seem small and dim ; while other move- 
ments and events come out from the shadows in their real size and significance in the light of this 


new day. So, too, must change the teaching of history in our elementary schools, viewed in this 
new perspective. 





The History of the American People 


By CHARLES A. BEARD and WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


This is not another text-book in American history for grammar grades; it is a different text-book of a new type, in 
accord with the demands of the year 1918. Itis not chiefly a history of localities, ov lities, administr tions, and wars, 
though these receive proper treatment. Itisa history of the “ plain people” who came to America from different lands 
from the seventeenth century tothe present; of their straggle for freedom and for democracy ; of their pushing the frontier 
westward to the Pacific; of their life uider chanzing conditions, and their ever-new problems, And Chapter XX XIIT 
gives the best exposition of the issues of the present war yet offered for children of the elementary school. 





A 1918 TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS OF 1918 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Boston New York Chicago 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To the Subscribers of The History Teacher’s Magazine 











During the past months, have you not often felt that the Magazine con- 
tained articles which should be put into the hands of intelligent men and women 
who were not engaged in teaching history ? 

Have you not often wished you could send a marked copy to some busi- 
ness man, or clergyman, or lawyer, or a fellow teacher in another department 
than history ? 

Intimations from many sources have come to the editors urging upon them 
the duty of presenting to a wider constituency the noteworthy articles now 
appearing in the Magazine. 

To make this possible, a slight change in the name of the Magazine has 
been decided upon. This change in name will not be accompanied by any 
change in the character of the contents of the paper; but it will make possible 
an appeal to persons interested in the historic origins of the present, who are not 
actively engaged in history teaching. 

Will you, as a subscriber to the Magazine, help in this work of creating a 
more intelligent understanding of the “living past ?”’ 


If so, will you indicate on the blanks below the names and addresses of 


persons you think would be interested in the Magazine? 


ALBERT E. McKINLEY, 
Managing Editor. 











Tue History Teacuer’s Macazine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I would suggest that you send sample copies and subscription rates to the 
persons named below: 


Signed 
Name- Address 
Name Address 
Name Address 
Name Address 
Name Address 
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plied with Johuston Ancient History Series. They are 
hung on the wall, side by side. The maps are eyeleted 


and can be easily removed from one hanger to the other, 
making it possible for the teacher to expose any desired 
map or compare one with another. ) 


SIX LARGE WALL MAPS 
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These maps are today the standard maps 
for teaching ancient history and_ the 
classics. They are widely and favorably 
known in high schools and colleges, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

They are of large size, with pleasing 
colors and of superb lithographic finish. 
They are Johnston Maps, prepared by Euro- 
pean Scholars and lithographed by the 
world’s greatest mapmakers. 

The maps cover the whole of ancient his- 
tory as taught in our schools. They serve 
a double purpose—in being useful both for 
teaching Ancient History and for teaching 
the Classics. For teaching Ancient History 
the solid, distinguishing colors, showing 
political divisions and the large clear-cut 
lettering are important—for teaching the 
Classics the details in Latin Text, shown 
clearly but not conspicuously are essential. 
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legible lettering these maps can be studied 
across the largest schoolroom. 

Send for complete descriptions. 
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the Great War, 1914. 


Prepared by a staff of European Scholars 
the editorship of Reginald Lane 
the well 


under 
known Oxford historian. 
Lithographed and printed at the works of 
W. & A. K. Johnston, of Edinburgh. 


Poole, 


These maps are distinguished by bold, 
clear colors and by distinct legible lettering, 
both necessary to secure visibility and legi- 
bility at proper schoolroom distance. 


Being prepared by a number of histor- 
ians, each a specialist for a particular 
period, the maps represent the scholarship 
and consensus of opinion of many authors, 
rather than the scholarship of one his- 
torian. They can, therefore, be used effec- 
tively with any text. 


Send for complete descriptions. 
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Prepared by Albert H. Sanford, Head of 
Department of History, State Normal 
School, La Crosse, Wis., co-author of James 
& Sanford “American History.” 

In a series of 32 maps, this series covers 
American history from and including the 
Age of Discovery up to the present time. 


In accordance with present methods of 
teaching, they give especial attention to the 
economic and social phases of American 
History. History is shown as growth and 
continuity, as related wholes, not as isolated 
events. ‘The development of the West as 
well as the East has been given adequate 
treatment. 

In order to make the maps clear and 
readable, Prof. Sanford has aimed to show 
but one topic, one set of facts, on each map, 
but to show that well. Three editions ap- 
pearing in close succession testify to the 
fact that he has succeeded. 


Send for complete descriptions. 
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The Magazine in 1918-1919 


The plans for Tue History Teacnuer’s MaGazine issues of next fall and winter are now 
well under way. They include, of course, the continuation of the features which have made the 
Magazine so helpful to history teachers during its nine years of publication. Practical sugges- 
tions for class-work, arrangement of historical lessons, accounts of suggestive experiments, news 
items of historical associations, and the various bibliographical aids will be included in each num- 
ber. 

In addition, it is hoped to make the Magazine of still greater usefulness by closely associat- 
ing the work of the history teacher with the present world situation. Articles by well-known his- 
torians and economists will deal with the political and economic background of the world war, 
treating such topics as the governments of Europe, the growth of the British Empire, the his- 
torical development of the Near East, the problems of the Far East, the study of Latin-American 
history, and the relation of trade and industry to history. An extended review will be given each 
month of some important historical publication. Occasional supplements will be printed, giving 
documents not readily available, and from time to time interpretations of recent world events 
from the pens of trained observers, will be included. 


In spite of rising costs of manufacture and increased postal rates, subscriptions will still be 
accepted at the old rates: Two dollars a year (nine numbers); with a reduced rate of one dollar 
to members of the American Historical Association and to members of local and regional associa- 
tions of history teachers. 





McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Collected Materials for the Study of the War 


Compiled by the Editor of Tue History Treacner’s MaGazIneE 


Ready June 15th 


A collection of the most important documents bearing upon America’s entrance into the war, 
together with detailed material for the study of the war in all its aspects. Designed for the use 
of teachers and scholars in high schools and colleges, and for reading circles in clubs, camps, and 
community centers. 

CONTENTS: 
I. A Selection from President Wilson’s Addresses. 
II. Topical Outline of the War, by Pror. S. B. Harpina. 
III. Syllabus of the Preliminaries of the War, by Mr. H. L. Hoskins. 
IV. The Geography of the War, by Prors. S. B. Harpine and W. E. Lincevsacu. 
V. Annotated Bibliography of the War, by Pror. G. M. Dutrcuer. 
VI. More important United States Statutes bearing upon the state of war. 
VII. Executive Proclamations issued since April 6, 1917. 


Accompanying these documents are suggestive’ topics and directions for the issue of the 
material, and outline maps for noting further political and military changes. 

Bound in boards, 176 pages, the size of THe Hisrory Treacuer’s MaGazine, equivalent to a 
book of over five hundred pages. 


Price, 65 cents a copy (carriage extra) 


Particularly suited to the needs of history classes in Summer Schools 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 2 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












































The History Teacher’s Magazine 


Volume IX. 
Number 6. 


The co-operation of the National Board for His- 
torical Service with the management of the Maga- 
zINE has become so close during the past year that 
the editors have deemed it fitting to express the rela- 
tionship in a more public manner than _ heretofore 
followed. Accordingly, beginning with this issue the 
name of the Board will appear upon the title page of 
the paper. ‘This action is taken with the consent, but 
not upon the request, of the Board. It is an act of 
justice, indicating only in a slight degree the in- 
debtedness of the editors and readers of the MaGa- 
zINE to the body of unselfish historical scholars com- 
posing the Board and its co-operating committees. 


The articles contributed to the present issue 
through the activities of the National Board for His- 
torical Service are Professor Read’s upon “ England 
at War,” 
Revolution and the War,” Professor Paxson’s on 
“The Spirit of Present History,” Professor Ander- 
son's review of Hazen’s “Alsace-Lorraine Under Ger- 
man Rule,” and Dr. Leland’s on “ French Docu- 
ments.” 


A New England Group of Historians has been 
formed under the chairmanship of Professor Arthur 
I. Andrews, of Tufts College, Mass., to provide lec- 
tures during the coming summer at hotels, summer 
resorts, educational gatherings, and general meetings 
of associations. The members of the Group have 
prepared a series of lectures upon a number of topics 
connected with the war, and are ready to deliver these 
at points where an audience can be obtained. Cor- 
respondence concerning the matter should be ad- 
dressed to Professor Andrews. 


In the MaGazine for May an error was made in the 
statement that Mr. Thomas W. Marshall, of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, would give courses in the Summer 
School of the University of Colorado. Mr. Marshall 
is Assistant Professor in the University of Colorado. 


The Council of the American Historical Associa- 
tion has voted in favor of holding the regular annual 
meeting of the Association at Cleveland, O., during 


the last days of December, 1918. The American 
Economic Association and the American Political 
Science Association will meet in Cleveland at the 


same time. 


This action of the Council is taken with 
the understanding that the call for the meeting may 
be revoked later if extraordinary and unforeseen 
emergencies arise. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 


Professor Lingelbach’s upon the “ Russian 





$2.00 a year. 
25 cents a copy. 


1918. 


We are living in an age of changing opinions upon 
many of the great questions of society. With re- 
organization inevitable in the economic, political, so- 
cial and religious phases of our life, it cannot be 
hoped that the attitude toward the historical past will 
remain unchanged. Our old points of emphasis and 
many of the fixed interpretations of the past will need 
reconsideration in the light of the present. Despot- 
isms and military castes, for instance, will fall in our 
estimation, while a deeper appreciation of popular 
government, and a keener interest in its history will 
be among the results of the world struggle. The his- 
tory teacher needs to be alert to these new demands, 
but cautious that historical truth and perspective are 
not sacrificed. 


The editors of the MaGazine, in consultation with 
the National Board for Historical Service, are plan- 
ning several series of articles for the year 1918-1919, 
the purpose of which is to show how the facts of his- 
tory make possible a better understanding of the 
present. These articles will be prepared as aids to 
the teacher of history in the presentation of his sub- 
ject in the class-room or to his community. They 
will also, like many of the articles printed in this and 
previous issues, be of interest to the general reading 
public. Probably there never was a time in the his- 
tory of our country when such a large proportion of 
thinking men and women were looking at the events 
of to-day from an historical standpoint. It is the 
duty of the historical scholar and the history teacher 
to guide this natural tendency into proper channels; 
to furnish the facts upon which true judgments may 
be made; and to prevent the perversion of historical 
facts for propagandist purposes. The management 
of the Macazine hopes that the paper may thus serve 
not only its present constituency, but that it may also 
have a guiding influence upon general sentiment. 


The National Board for Historical Service will be 
very much pleased to place at the disposal of direc- 
tors of summer schools the information which it has 
in its possession about historical scholars who are 
prepared to speak authoritatively on various topics 
connected with the war and its historical background. 
A considerable number of the best known scholars 
and writers of history have expressed their willing- 
ness to render service of this kind, and it is believed 
that many institutions will be glad to take advantage 
of this opportunity. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the National Board for Historical Service, 11338 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Russian Revolution and the War 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The irony of fate has decreed that Russia, the first 
of the allied countries to engage in the great war, 
should also be the first to withdraw from it. She en- 
tered the struggle as an imperialistic autocracy, and 
emerged as a proletariat republic. Demoralized 
Bolshevist Russia has pushed aside despotic Romanof 
Russia; abandoned the cause of the allies, and con- 
cluded a separate peace. For the time being, the 
Russian seems to have lost his power to think and act 
_ in terms of nationalism. International relations have 
been relegated to the background, while the question 
of land distribution, control of the means of produc- 
tion, and rule by the masses have usurped the stage. 
In the midst of the greatest war of history the Rus- 
sians have turned aside to problems of political and 
social reconstruction and the pursuit of a visionary 
“internationalism.” This defection is not only en- 
tailing enormous additional sacrifices in the struggle 
against the menace of Prussian militarism, but caus- 
ing an unexpected prolongation of the war through 
the opening up of opportunities for the economic re- 
cuperation of the Central Powers in eastern Europe. 

Determined to protect Serbia from becoming a vas- 
sal of Austria-Hungary, Russia insisted on a revision 
of the terms of the Austrian ultimatum of July, 1914. 
She refused to accept Germany’s subtile suggestion 
that the Serbian question be localized, and boldly an- 
nounced it to be impossible, both politically and mor- 
ally, for Russia to allow Serbia to be crushed. “ She 
would mobilize on the day Austria crossed the Serbian 
frontier.” More than any of the allied powers, Russia 
was interested in the preservation of Serbian auton- 
omy. Her people possessed a kinship in race and re- 
ligion with the Serb, that engendered a strong fellow 
feeling throughout Russia for the ambitions of the lit- 
tle people. Pan-slavism made the Balkan question an 
integral part of Russia’s foreign policy. Russian 
geography made the destiny of Constantinople pecu- 
liarly a Russian question. The fact that four-fifths 
of the wealth of European Russia lies in what may 
be called the Volga and Black sea basin, made a free 
outlet through the Dardanelles an economic neces- 
sity. But it was precisely in the Balkans that the 
economic penetration by the Central Powers so seri- 
ously menaced Russia’s position, while at Constanti- 
nople German influence and the concessions associated 
with the Bagdad Railway cut squarcly across the line 
of her economic and imperialistic interests. The 
people were, therefore, enthusiastically in accord 
with the government when the fateful declaration of 
war succeeded mobilization orders early in August, 
1914. 

That was the old Russia, the Russia of Tsardom, 
of the orthodox church and Pan-slavism; patriotic 
Russia eager to impress the stamp of Russian nation- 
alism on the subject nationalities; imperial Russia 


with grandiose dreams of dominion at Constantinople 
and the Far East, with enormous territories and un- 
told resources; the Russia universally regarded as the 
country with greater potentiality for the twentieth 
century than any other in the world. With a popu- 
lation of 180 million, possessing enormous wealth and 
unequalled supplies of foodstuffs, Russia was prop- 
erly regarded as the anchor man in the colossal tug 
of war. That she would pull hard was assured, be- 
cause she was pulling for interests of vital impor- 
tance to herself. 

Fortunately for Russia, the fear of the “ Slavic- 
peril,” of which Germans have made so much, was of 
such slight concern to her military leaders that only 
very insignificant forces were left on the east front to 
face it. This gave Russia a glorious opportunity to 
aid the cause of the allies. By unexpected rapidity 
in carrying out her mobilization, she surprised the 
Germans, invaded East Prussia and actually threat- 
ened the railway communications at Thorn a week 
or so before the battle of the Marne. In alarm the 
German General Staff recalled half a dozen army 
corps from the west to stem the tide of Slavic inva- 
sion on the East, a weakening of von Kluck’s army 
said to have contributed seriously to his defeat on the 
Marne. On her part, Russia paid dearly for her 
temerity. Von Hindenburg was placed in command 
of the German forces, and in a short campaign he 
practically annihilated two of her armies among th: 
Masurian Lakes, and forced the remnant back into 
Russia. 

Elsewhere, however, the Russian armies not only 
held firm, but in Galicia they pushed the Austrians 
steadily and victoriously back. Lemberg fell, west- 
ern Galicia was gradually conquered, and in the late 
autumn and winter the Carpathian passes were seized. 
Russia held the key positions, and her troops were 
preparing for the invasion of Hungary in the spring 
of 1915. The Russian steam roller had done remark- 
able work. It seemed irresistible. 

Then the unexpected happened! Von Mackensen 
began his terrific drive eastward from Cracow along 
the base of the Carpathians. By sledge hammer 
blows, delivered with the aid of tremendously 
superior artillery he literally pounded his way 
through the Russian positions in a straight line to 
Lemberg, and beyond. This did what all the heavy 
fighting in frontal attacks by the Germans on the 
Warsaw front had been unable to do. It dislodged 
the Grand Duke in Poland by threatening his lines of 
communication—the railways on which the life of his 
armies depended. He had to evacuate the territory 
without striking a blow. The entire battle line—the 
longest in history—had to be abandoned, and a gen- 
eral retreat effected. 


The stupendous task was _ successfully 


accom- 
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plished. It involved not only an army of between 
three and four millions, but the withdrawal of a civil- 
ian population estimated at from seven to nine mil- 
lions. Of all the tasks of the war, this was one of 
the most colossal. Russia was obliged to look after 
the needs not merely of a defeated and retreating 
army by the side of which Napoleon’s great invading 
host of 1812 was insignificant, but it had to care for 
and distribute a fugitive population the size of that 
of Belgium or of the State of Pennsylvania. The 
work was accomplished by the superhuman efforts of 
the local Zemstov and Dumas, aided somewhat by the 
government. The latter’s assistance, however, was 
sporadic and often ineffective. Indeed, it began to 
be rumored that the government instead of helping 
to the fullest extent of its power, was actually inter- 
fering and impeding the work. 

Amid the confusion and anarchy that followed, it 
was scarcely to be expected that Russia should be 
deeply aroused by the results of her disastrous defeat 
upon her interests in the Balkans. Back of the Rus- 
sian lines, politically speaking, lay the Balkans, espe- 
cially Bulgaria. Germany's victory over Russia 
served as a determining factor in the final decision of 
Bulgaria to throw in her lot with the Central Powers. 
This at once made the position of Serbia, from a mili- 
tary point of view, untenable unless promptly rein- 
forced by her allies. As this was not done, she was 
quickly crushed between the frontal attacks of von 
Mackensen from the north, and the flanking opera- 
tions of the Bulgars from the east. The road to Con- 
stantinople was opened, and the much coveted high- 
way linking Central Europe with Mesopotamia came 
into German hands. In former days this would have 
aroused Russian imperialists and pan-Slavists to ex- 
tend their fighting powers to the utmost. In 1916 it 
called forth no national protest; no crusade on behalf 
of brother Slavs and fellow-Christians of the ortho- 
dox faith. The reasons are not far to seek. 


Difficulties nearer home gripped the attention of 
every Russian. Ominous rumors of treason in high 
places, combined with the breakdown of the army, 
disaffected all classes of the people. Sinister pro- 
German seemed to dominate the court. 
The machinations of Rasputin, Sturmer and others, 
talk of a separate peace, and the severe shortage of 
food brought matters to a crisis. 

The story of the revolution in Petrograd, in March, 
1917, is well known. Conspicuous among the facts 
of the revolution was the defection of the army. Hav- 
ing undergone a complete renewal in the war, the 
army of 1917 differed radically from the army of the 
revolution of 1905 and of Red Sunday. The old 
army was in German prison camps or under the 
ground. The new army consisted for the most part 
of peasants and workmen recruited since the war, and 
in sympathy with the people. As a result, Russian 
autocracy found itself without its usual support. It 
fell like a dead tree! 

Nicholas II was at the front, keeping as far away 
from trouble as he well could. He relied on the 


influences 





«ssurances of his minions that the revolution, like so 
many others, would blow over. When, therefore, the 
real situation was brought home to him, and he real- 
ized that the soldiers, even to the guard regiments at 
Tsarskoe Selo had joined the revolution, he weakly 
succumbed to circumstances. He had never done 
anything else! At noon on the 15th day of March, 
in the dining-car of his private railway carriage, 
Nicholas II, the last of the Romanofs, handed the 
deputies sent to him by the Duma, several small 
sheets of paper on which he had written his abdica- 
tion. He had gambled away an imperial sceptre of 
unparalleled power by his connivance at the trea- 
sonable dealings with the enemies of Russia, and by 
his playing with the spirit of progress as if it were a 
bauble to amuse the scions of royalty. 

A provisional government was at once set up, 
which properly regarded itself as the custodian of the 
will of the people. It was composed mainly of 
Cadets, that is, constitutional democrats, representa- 
tives of the middle class, who, if they had had their 
way, would have preferred a constitutional monarchy. 
Prince Lvov was prime minister; Milyukov, the bril- 
liant writer and scholar, minister of foreign affairs. 
Only one member of the Cabinet, Kerensky, repre- 
sented the masses. He was an extraordinary young 
man of 37, of obscure origin, who had come into prom- 
inence in the revolution of 1905, and later as a social- 
istic lawyer. During the days of the revolution he 
had won great popularity by his radical speeches. 
On one occasion his words, “‘ Comrades, we are here 
to swear that Russia shall be free,’ were taken up by 
the crowd, and with the voice of the multitude liter- 
ally thousands of right hands went up in the air to 
the words, ““We swear,’ while a still mightier ova- 
tion greeted his concluding statement: “ Long live the 
free citizenship of free Russia.”’ 

It soon appeared, however, that in the selection of 
the members of the provisional government the Duma 
had failed to take sufficient account of this free citi- 
zenship of free Russia. They demanded more voice 
in the government, and being well organized in their 
soviets, or councils of soldiers and workingmen, they 
were in a position to direct the great physical power 
of the mob. The provisional government did every- 
thing in its power to satisfy them. It scrupulously 
avoided everything that savored of the old regime. 
Even the language of the old order was carefully 
stricken from the proclamations of the new govern- 
ment; such words as authority, law, coercion, 
etc.; were sedulously avoided, and the death penalty 
was abolished. But the populace demanded more. 
Looking upon itself as the real hero of the revolution, 
the proletariat—the soldiers and workmen of Petro- 
grad—claimed that having destroyed the old regime, 
it was entitled to direct the affairs of the new 
state. One by one the Cadets were crowded out of 
the ministry, pushed aside, to make room for revolu- 
tionary socialists. Then under the pressure of inter- 
nal disorders and danger from the enemy on the front, 
Kerensky was made dictator. 
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Kerensky stood for a compromise between the ex- 
treme demands of the radical revolutionists and the 
nationalists. It was hoped that he would bring Rus- 
sia up sharp into the battle line of the allies. He 
was hailed as the Slav Cromwell, a new and greater 
Napoleon! What the history of Russia and Europe 
would have been had a really great military genius 
appeared as a dictator among the Eastern Slavs be- 
fore the Bolshevists had completely disintegrated the 
Russian military forces, is interesting food for specu- 
lation. 

But Kerensky was neither a Cromwell nor a Na- 
poleon. He belongs rather to the type of French 
revolutionists known as Girondists. An idealist with 
some oratorical power, Kerensky, like the men of the 
Gironde, lacked even the willingness of Robespierre 
to strike when he had the power. He was less of the 
Mountain than he was of the Gironde—a dreamer of 
dreams, and a weaver of words, an idealist, over- 
optimistic in his faith in the goodness of the Russian 
people. As he himself put it, he wished to regard 
them all as conscious free Russian citizens. Against 
such a people the use of force was unnecessary and 
unwarranted. Therefore, force, coercion and author- 
ity were all abolished as characteristics of the old 
order. 

Whatever these theories might develop among a 
civilian population in time of peace, in time of war, 
they would by their very nature bring disorganiza- 
tion and ruin, especially in the army. With the re- 
moval of the death penalty and the permission of sol- 
diers to criticize their officers, came the end of all dis- 
cipline in the Russian military establishment. 4 
charter of the soldiers’ liberties was promulgated— 
note it says liberties, not duties. The soldiers began 
to disobey their officers, set up their own authority, or 
desert. The army disintegrated, hundreds of thou- 
sands flinging away their rifles and starting for home 
or for the cities, to swell the ranks of the turbulent 
masses. In a speech delivered in Petrograd at this 
time, the assistant minister of war said that “al- 
though he did not remember the precise figures, he 
knew that runaways from the army numbered several 
millions.” Think of it! Several millions of desert- 
ers, who in turn all became by necessity ardent 
advocates of peace. Russia, as a military factor, 
shrank to a shadow of her former self. 

The military leaders were in despair. Upon the 
urgent representations of the General Staff, the Mos- 
cow Congress endorsed a plan of restoring discipline. 
The Cossacks pledged their support, and under the 
direction of the generalissimo, Kornilov, the task was 
begun. Cossack and other loyal regiments were 
carefully distributed throughout the army. Troops 
refusing to obey orders and return to the former dis- 
cipline were summarily dealt with. One effective, 
though gruesome method being to form them into hol- 
low squares and march them for an entire day before 
the other troops till sundown, when they were shot. 
On their part the rebellious soldiers would shout de- 
fiance and threats at the officers, and sing the Mar- 
seillaise till their voices failed them. 





With the army at the front, these efforts were fairly 
successful, but the difficulty lay with the millions of 
soldiers back of the line, in the provinces and the 
cities, where the influence of the soviets was supreme. 
To deal with this situation, Kerensky, Kornilov and 
others in a meeting at general headquarters agreed on 
the plan to get rid of the dominance of the soviets, 
and establish a dictatorship of five men. When 
everything was arranged, Kornilov moved on Petro- 
grad. Then like a bolt out of the blue came 
Kerensky’s defection, his denunciation of Kornilov, 
the order for his arrest, and the collapse of the at- 
tempted coup d’état. At the critical moment, Keren- 
sky’s fear of the man-on-horseback got the upper 
hand, and the only chance to save Russia for disci- 
pline and the war, was lost. Whether it could have 
succeeded is a question. Its leader was a man of 
great strength. Kornilov had twice escaped from 
German prison camps, and later worked himself up 
by sheer force of ability to the highest command of 
the armies. His strength of character, coupled with 
his popularity among the soldiers, promised well. 

Nor was the policy of Kerensky in dealing with the 
non-military part of his stupendous task any more 
successful. At the very beginning, as minister of 
justice in the first provisional government, he flung 
open wide the doors of the Russian prisons—took 
them off their hinges, as it were. Being off their 
hinges, he could not easily get them back in place, 
when he discovered at last that his conscious Russian 
citizens were less law-abiding than he had thought. 
He could not answer, even if he understood, the peas- 
ant who asked him, ‘“‘ What’s the use to divide the 
land when we are dead?” Or the soldier who 
thought it only natural that he should desert because 
he was tired of fighting, attached to his home, his 
family and his land. Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
anyone could have stemmed the tide of disorder and 
disorganization, once the floodgates were opened. To 
do so would have involved making over millions of 
Russians; to give to the Moujik a new head, a new 
history and a new religion. For you can’t execute or 
put millions into prison—“ even in the name of lib- 
erty.” Kerensky’s initial mistake lay in undermin- 
ing discipline in the army, and law and order among 
the civilian population. It proved not only his own 
undoing, but the undoing of stable government alto- 
gether. 

After six months of virtual dictatorship he was 
swept aside by a new movement much more radical 
and extreme than that which had overturned the 
Romanofs. Again it was the proletariat of Petro- 
grad organized in soldiers’ and workmen's soviets or 
councils, that made the revolution. But this time 
they were conscious not only of their power, but of 
what they wanted. Dominated by the extreme wing 
of the socialist revolutionists—the Bolsheviki—they 
were determined to put an end to the war and to all 
vestige of middle class or capitalistic government. 

The new revolution occurred in November, 1917. 
The soviet of the soldiers and workmen of Petrograd 
crganized a monster military demonstration; the 
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Kerensky government was swept away, and a revolu- 
tionary government under the name of the Revolu- 
tionary Military Committee was set up. The revolu- 
tion was at once announced to the army in an official 
proclamation with orders that the proclamation be 
read to the troops immediately, that officers not join- 
ing the revolution be arrested, and that under no cir- 
cumstances were any commands to be allowed to start 
for Petrograd. At the same time the following was 
announced as the program of the new authority: 

“ The offer of an immediate democratic peace; an 
immediate handing over of the large proprietorial 
lands to the peasants; the transmission of all author- 
ity to the soviets; and an honest convocation of the 
Constituent Assembly. The proclamation ended with 
the words, “Soldiers! For Peace, for Bread, for 
Land, for the Power of the People! (Signed) The 
Military Revolutionary Committee.” 

This breathes a confidence and an assurance the 
proclamations of the Kerensky government never had. 
It is indicative of the much more rigorous policy of 
the new leaders, Lenine and Trotzky. Repeatedly 
the latter threatened the inauguration of a Reign of 
Terror after the manner of the French Revolution. 
In the Petrograd despatches of December 17, he is 
reported to have told the objectors to the Bolshevist 
rule, ‘“‘ You are perturbed by the mild terror we are 
applying to our enemies. But know that within a 
month this terror will take the terrible form of the 
French Revolutionary Terror—not the fortress, but 
the guillotine.” 

Lenine and Trotzky are radical socialists, the lat- 
ter having been for a time an editor of the socialist 
paper, the Novi Mir, in New York. They are men of 
quite a different stripe from Kerensky. Theorists, 
too, it is true, but with it, uncompromising realists, 
who believe in using every instrument at hand to gain 
their ends. Thus, instead of an idealist faith in the 
ultimate goodness of the every-day Russian, these 
men suppressed the hostile newspapers and encour- 
aged the Bolsheviki press in every way possible. 
Only the papers of the extreme Left, like the Izves- 
tia, were allowed in the army, such reputable journals 
as the Ryetch and the Novoye Vremya being refused 
circulation. In other words, like the Germans, they 
believe in propaganda; in giving the Russian the kind 
of reading matter that will make him think and act 
right (?). If money is necessary to spread the gos- 
pel of Bolshevikism, get it, and plenty of it. Even 
subventions from German sources were openly ac- 
cepted, Lenine frankly replying to his critics that 
“if the Kaiser wished to contribute to his own 
funeral, he was quite willing that he should.” 

With the Bolshevist regime, Russian history en- 
tered a new phase, marked by the renunciation of the 
public debt, the proclamation of free lands, and the 
demand for the cessation of hostilities on all fronts, 
preliminary to a general peace. Control lies entirely 
in the soviets or councils of soldiers, workingmen and 
peasants, that is, in the hands of the masses of the 
cities. Five months of this extreme radical govern- 
ment has brought not only disorder and confusion at 


home, but disintegration and a humiliating peace 
abroad. Perhaps the failure to deal effectively with 
the enemy is not to be laid at the door of the Bolshe- 
viki, though it is a matter of speculation whether men 
like Trotzky and Lenine ever really expected the 
German wolf to release his prey because of the peace 
cooings of the Bolshevist dove. To their credit, 
be it said, that for a time they emphatically de- 
clined any peace that did not secure the withdrawal 
of the armies from Russian territory and the recogni- 
tion of the principle of no annexations. Why they 
made peace so promptly upon the resumption of hos- 
tilities by Germany, instead of standing by their 
original proposals in which Trotzky defied the Kaiser 
to continue the war, and, if he wished, seize a coun- 
try where every man had a gun, and where the entire 
population had to be fed, is a mystery. 

It is true the Bolshevists were concerned first of 
all with establishing the social revolution in Russia, 
with the vague hope that the leaven of international- 
ism would speedily do its work in the ranks of the 
workers and soldiers of the warring nations. To 
them the capitalistic state, whatever the form of its 
political organization, was the great enemy to be de- 
stroyed. For the Russian, these revolutionists, 
like the Paris Commune, which demanded that 
“the absolute autonomy of the commune be extended 
to all the localities of France,” ordered the recogni- 
tion of the complete sovereignty of the local soviets 
of soldiers, workmen and peasants. An All-Russian 
Congress composed of delegates from the local soviets 
is supposed to represent the central power. When 
not in session, it confers its authority on a committee 
of the congress or council. This is presumably the 
body to which Lenine and Trotzky are responsible. 
But as was made clear by the dispersal of the na- 
tional assembly, the soviet of Petrograd would not 
accept a higher authority. As a matter of fact, au- 
thority rests with a small minority of extremists who 
control the soviets of Petrograd, Moscow and other 
important cities. It represents, if it can be said to 
represent anything, the absolute rule of the prole- 
tariat. 

In the meantime, separatist tendencies which had 
lain dormant or been suppressed, have appeared in 
all quarters of the once extensive dominions of the 
Tsars. Based on racial and nationalistic conditions, 
they have been adroitly used to establish a tier of 
buffer states from the Arctic to the Black Sea. Of 
these much the most important from the standpoint 
of its effect upon the war is that of the Ukraine, or 
Little Russia. Its territory is very fertile, much of it 
lying in the rich black earth belt. Individual owner- 
ship of land is the rule, communal ownership under 
the mir, with its pernicious obstacles to progress, 
never having been widely established in this region. 
This created an economic basis for the difference be- 
tween the Little Russian and the Great Russian peas- 
ant, and accounts in a large measure for the hostil- 
ity of the former to the Bolshevist policy. He is 
more conservative, and opposed to land distribution. 

But it is not merely in his system of land tenure 
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and manner of agriculture that the Dnieper Russ 
differs from the Great Russian. The Little Rus- 
sian differs from the Great Russian quite as much 
physically and temperamentally. He is, for ex- 
ample, considerably taller than the Great Russian, 
and, unlike him, he is dark, with brown eyes and 
black hair. In disposition he is open-hearted, hos- 
pitable and emotional. The brighter sun of the 
south land seems to have made him musical, imagina- 
tive, and poetical. He is fond of games, dancing 
and pleasure. To him Russia owes most of her 
music, her poetry, and her folk song. ‘‘ What ecstasy, 
what joy has a summer day in Little Russia?” cried 
Gogol, in the bleak and uncongenial Petrograd, as he 
wrote his ‘“ Evenings on a Farm in the Ukraine.” 
Indeed, Gogol rejected all idea of kinship with the 
Great Russian, whose rough, surly and somewhat 
phlegmatic nature always annoyed him. The two 
groups also differ in speech. There are still many 
villages in the border territory where the two have 
lived side by side without intermarrying and without 
understanding each other’s language. 

These differences were well understood by the Cen- 
tral Powers, and the Ukraine has been an object of 
their especial attention ever since the overthrow of 
the old government. Not only did they need this 
granary of Europe, but they saw in the dislike of the 
Ukrainians for the Bolsheviki an economic as well as 
a racial basis for the dismemberment of Russia. Nor 
is this all. To the international significance of the 
Berlin to Bagdad Railway over the Balkan bridge 
there are now added the possibilities of a new and 
equally important route via Cracow, Lemberg, Odessa 
and the Black Sea, to the trade areas of Asia—a 
new intercontinental highway passing up the highly 
developed Oder basin across the low divide into 
Galicia, thence down the Dniester basin, skirting the 
borders of the garden province of Bessarabia, to 
Odessa. The line would pass through the richest 
grain and grazing lines of eastern Europe, and bring 
the Central Powers into close touch with the vast iron 
and coal deposits of the Donetz. It would reach out 
to the commerce of the Black Sea, and of western 
Asia. 

Again and again during this war attention has been 
directed to the dangers of a Middle Europe domi- 
nated by Germany. Here we have an extension of 
its area brought on by the disintegration of Russia, 
far beyond the expectations of even the most rabid 
pan-Germans. Economic penetration and control by 
Germans is almost inevitable with political and eco- 
nomic prospects of so attractive a character. The 
resurrection in the last few days of the project for a 
ship canal connecting the Baltic with the Black Sea 
is striking evidence of the promptness with which 
they put their policies into practice. Such a canal 
would lie for its entire length in the dominated ter- 
ritory. 

Hope of checkmating these grandiose schemes must 
lie in the regeneration of Russia, and in the revival 
of nationalism in European Russia at least. That 
this will develop and organize sufficiently in time to 





be of real military service in the war seems doubtful. 
On the other hand, there is every reason to expect 
that it will assert itself in the future and wrest the 
control of this important region from the enemy. 
Russian patriotism and the nationalistic spirit in 
Russia have too long a history to be so easily forgot- 
ten and pushed aside. Possibly America’s sym- 
pathetic support of the Russian democracy may be- 
stir the Eastern Slav in the interests of native land to 
abandon the mad chase after internationalism. 

In the meantime, the work of disintegration is going 
on; demoralization and anarchy prevail in the eco- 
nomic life of the people. Transportation, always in- 
adequate, broke down early in the war. Russia has 
only 9.3 kilometres of railways per square kilometre 
as against 114.5 kilometres in England, 102.1 in Ger- 
many, and 155.5 in Belgium. To this inadequate mile- 
age must be added the shortage in locomotives and roll- 
ing stock. One of our foremost authorities on railroads 
said recently, that, before the war, Russia needed 
2,000 new engines annually to keep her locomotive 
power up to the needs of the existing roads, but that 
instead of getting 2,000, she economized by getting 
200, and even less during the war. But this is far 
from the whole story. During the last year the man- 
agement and control of the Russian railroads has 
been completely demoralized. We heard of whole 
trains abandoned by their crews, of bands of soldiers 
seizing trains and locomotives whenever and wherever 
they pleased for joy rides. Like reskless children in 
the exercise of their power, they pay absolutely no 
heed to the needs of the service or of the public. 

With the transportation system of the country thus 
demoralized, it is evident that the food supply must 
be in a most precarious condition. The railroads do 
not function. Hence even if the food were to be had 
in abundance, it could not be brought to the centres 
of population at Petrograd and Moscow except with 
extreme difficulty. 

Then there is the disruption of the monetary and 
financial system. The value of the rouble fluctuates 
continually. At no time now is it above 50 per cent. 
of its face value. Its buying power is constantly 
called in question by the steady increase in the num- 
ber of counterfeit coins appearing every week. Very 
naturally the peasant is unwilling to part with his 
grain and other articles save for fabrics, woolens, and 
cotton goods, farm implements and the like. 

The chief sufferer from these conditions has been 
the city population, particularly the industrial work- 
ers. It is estimated that there are about 2,700,000 
of them. Their representatives are in power, and 
having overthrown autocracy, it is quite natural that 
they should try to get some material return or advan- 
tage. They have adopted a labor program which 
calls for a six-hour day at from $6.00 to $8.00 as 
cne of the items of an extensive Utopian scheme. In 
the meantime they refuse to work save at intervals. 
Scores of the country’s mammoth industrial establish- 
ments, like the great engine works at Kharkoff and 
the huge rails-factory at Ekaterinenburg, are closed, 
just as are the huge mines of the Donetz. More un- 
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fortunate still has been a tendency towards incendiar- 
ism which has destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of 
property both in the town and in the country. Chief 
among the first being the destruction of one of the 
largest cotton factories in the world, the celebrated 
Prokhoroff works at Moscow. 


To find the causes of this extraordinary develop- 
ment in Russia during the last year is a difficult prob- 
lem. How can oné account for this complete surren- 
der of the purposes so loyally proclaimed at the be- 
ginning of the war, or explain the wild chase after a 
universal brotherhood and a social millennium that has 
pushed aside all other consideration? Whether we 
can explain it or not, there are certain facts, histori- 
cal and geographical in their nature, that will help 
greatly toward a better understanding of the situa- 
tion. 

All through her history Russia has been geographi- 
cally isolated. She is shut off by nature from west- 
ern Europe. She is largely landlocked, and was there- 
fore not stimulated to commerce and intercourse with 
cther nations. She did not lie on the road to any- 
where. On the contrary, she has always lain like a 
huge inert mass on the borders of Asia, constantly 
subject to influences from that quarter. In addition 
to this national isolation there has been local isolation. 
For Russia is a country of vast areas only sparsely 
settled. The roads are bad and the means of trans- 
portation have always been poor. The grip of the 
long Russian winter is very close. The country peo- 
ple, and they represent over 90 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, have always been isolated in their village com- 
munities, shut off from all stimulus to progress. 

A similar isolation characterizes the religious life 
of the nation. Russia in the tenth century adopted 
the eastern or Byzantine form of the Christian re- 
ligion, and so shut herself out from the cultural de- 
velopment of western Europe. The Orthodox Church 
has never entered deeply into the life and thought 
of her adherents as have the churches of the west, 
which accounts in large measure for the fact that she 
has wielded no influence on the revolutionary crisis. 
The great ecclesiastical congress at Moscow last year 
should have developed into a national assemblage for 
the discussion and formulation of the church’s policy 
on the momentous problems of the day. Instead, it 
degenerated into a gathering of respectable ecclesias- 
ties concerned first and foremost with the questions of 
the property and the rights of the church under the 
Republic. The time-honored faith in the ultimate re- 
storation of the Cross on the dome of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople was forgotten. With such dearth of 
ieadership, the pulpits of the Russian orthodox faith 
became scared and silent. The churches were de- 
serted. The public squares, on the other hand, were 
overcrowded with eager listeners, who, failing to hear 
the message of human brotherhood from the priests, 
turned to the preachers of socialism. 

To her peculiar geography must also be attributed 
the fact that Russia up to the war was not only pre- 
dominantly agricultural in her economic interests, but 





that her agriculture was very far behind that of west- 
crn Europe in its development. We are so apt to 
forget that Russian agriculture down to very recent 
times rested on serfdom. Both on the imperial es- 
tates and on those of the nobles, the millions of peas- 
ants lived in a state of abject servitude. As late as 
the second decade of the nineteenth century, serfs 
were sold like chattel in open market, a fact readily 
attested by reference to the advertisement of sales of 
those days. Thus in a Moscow paper called the 
Gazette, of 1809, is this notice: “ To be sold: three 
coachmen, well-trained and handsome:—two girls, 
the one eighteen and the other fifteen years of age, 
both of them good looking,” etc. Serfs and cattle 
were intentionally put in the same category, as ap- 
pears in such announcements as “In this house one 
can buy a coachman and a Dutch cow.” 

The serfs were finally emancipated by Alexander 
II in 1861. But the individual serf could not buy his 
land. The title was held by the village community 
of which he formed a part. For almost fifty years 
communal ownership continued among the peasantry 
of Central Russia. The village community, or mir, 
as it was called, absolutely controlled the economic 
life of these rural populations, and naturally de- 
stroyed individnal initiative and incentive to progress. 

Only a very small proportion of Russia’s vast popu- 
lation of one hundred and eighty million is engaged 
in industrial and commercial life. This means that 
that important element, the middle class in Russia, is 
still exceedingly small. And if we interpret this in 
the terms of politics, it means that the basis for a 
limited monarchial type of government does not exist. 
For it is the men of industry and commerce, united 
with the farmers and land-owners, that have furnished 
stability to the modern capitalist state. Stolypin’s 
land policy, adopted in 1909, was an effort at reform. 
It provided that the peasant could demand that his 
share of the land be allotted to him individually, and 
in his own right. ‘Thousands of peasants withdrew 
from the communal system every year and the move- 
ment was going on rapidly before the war. I trav- 
eled for several days with a government commissioner 
from Rybinsk engaged in the work of allotting land 
to and adjusting the disputes between the mir and the 
individual peasant. In nearly every instance it 
was the better type of peasant, the most enterprising, 
who withdrew from the communal system of agricul- 
ture to be independent. It involved not only the 
breaking up of the mir, but the gradual building 
up of a class of small land-owners, and farmers, 
whose conservative instinct would, it was believed, 
ally them with law and order and with the monarchy. 
But the war intercepted this process, and to-day Rus- 
sia is paying the price for the lack of a large class of 
moderately well-to-do farmers and progressive indus- 
trialists. They would have furnished a basis for 
moderation and _ stability that is nowhere apparent 
now. 

A further cause of this situation has been the pov- 
erty and ignorance of the peasants of these regions. 
Incentives to thrift were absent, while many causes for 
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shiftlessness existed in the system. Ignorance and il- 
literacy went hand in hand. The proportion varies in 
the different provinces, but an average of 75 per cent. 
of the population cannot read or write. The story 
of the soldiers of Petersburg regiment in the incipient 
revolt of 1825 cheering for Constantine and Consti- 
tution, in the belief that Constitution was Constan- 
tine’s wife, is one of many illustrating the lack of 
knowledge of public affairs. The influence of the 
press and the influence of the public schools were al- 
most negligible factors in the life of the Russian peo- 
ple before the twentieth century. That the govern- 
ment was not eager to educate the masses is only too 
true. Autocracy believed its own position stronger 
because of the docility of the ignorant and supersti- 
tious peasant. Cruel oppression marks its dealings 
with all those who wished to bring about a more lib- 
eral policy, or who sought in any way to alleviate the 
lot of the masses. 

Thousands of liberals were in this way forced into 
the ranks of the revolutionists. Driven to despair, 
they became extremists whose “ fundamental princi- 
ple”’ in the words of the Stepniak, “ was absolute in- 
dividualism; the negation in the name of individual 
liberty of all obligations imposed upon the individual 
by society, by the family, and by religion.” 

To educate the people, and lift the millions of peas- 
ants out of their stolid acquiescence in the existing 
order they began to “ go among the people.’ The 
movement became very active in the seventies, and 
continued with more or less intensity down to the 
opening of the war, till, we are told, there was not a 
hamlet in Russia that had not been reached by these 
missionaries of revolution. 

They came chiefly from the educated class, often 
from the best families in the land. Men and women 
alike, they left homes of luxury and opportunity to 
don the garb of the peasant or the laborer to risk the 
dangers of detection by government spies, arrest, 
prison and exile. It is impossible even to estimate 
their numbers. What we do know is that, outlawed 
as they were, they were not over nice in what they 
said and thought of those in authority. 

Ardent socialists, they preached the gospel of Karl 
Marx and the doctrine of revolution by force, in or- 
der “ to establish,’ declares one of their most widely- 
circulated pamphlets, “an empire of the working 
classes, on the ruins of the present social order.” The 
despotism of the Tsar was no more roundly denounced 
than the oppression of capital. They taught their 
faith with the enthusiasm of religious fanatics, win- 
ning adherents by the thousands. In the nineties 
they went among the factory operatives, rapidly win- 
ning the Russian workmen to their cause. Thus the 
peasant and the workman of Russia really has had 
his education in social and political thinking, and it 
hes been along very radical lines. 

Nor was it through these emissaries of a new social 
order alone that the Russian masses were taught. For 
many years the foremost writers of Russia have been 
their allies. Foremost among them was Tolstoy. His 
championship of the oppressed peasantry, of open re- 





sistance to militarism, of political revolution, and of 
tree lands is well known. Thus in that short but 
powerful sketch, “ Where is the Way Out?” he says: 
“The slavery of the working people is due to this, 
that there are governments. But if the slavery of 
the laborers is due to the governments, the emancipa- 
tion is naturally conditioned by the abolition of the 
existing governments, and the establishment of new 
governments, such as will make possible the libera- 
tion of the land from ownership, the abolition of taxes, 
and the transference of the capital and the factories 
into the power and control of the working people.” 
To the simple peasant, the revolution and the over- 
throw of Tsardom, followed by the proclamation of 
the distribution of the proprietorial lands was plainly 
the realization of the state, so eloquently predicted by 
Tolstoy and others. Land-hungry for generations, 
and weary of war, he became possessed with one 
leading idea, to get his share of the land. 

Besides, the issues of the war had never been his 
peculiar concern. Too ignorant to think and reason 
in terms of nationalism or even of patriotism, the 
Russian has always been prone to yield to circum- 
stances, and to self-indulgence. Even if he had not 
imbibed the anti-militaristic doctrines and ideas of 
international brotherhood from Tolstoy and other 
writers, he would still be, despite his autocratic gov- 
ernment, the most care-free individualist in the world. 
More than any one else he seeks for self-gratification, 
making light of the bonds and conventions of society. 
Artsabashef’s Sanin (1909) expresses it fully, this 
worship of the natural man and the philosophy of 
self-gratification. It is Bolshevikism in ethics and 
morals long before Lenine and Trotzky had the op- 
portunity of trying its theories in practice. 

The emancipated Russian, declared Herzen, Rus- 
sia’s earliest socialist leader, “is the most independ- 
ent man in Europe. What shall stop him? Shall 
respect of the past? But does not the history of mod- 
ern Russia begin with an absolute negation of nation- 
ality and tradition?’’ Addressing the socialists of 
western Europe, he says: “ Your faith does not move 
us. You are too religious for us. We share your 
hatreds, but we do not understand your attachment 
for the heritage of your ancestors. We are too op- 
pressed, too unhappy to be contented with half- 
liberty. You have arrangements to make, scruples to 
restrain you. We have no arrangements, no scruples; 
but power fails us for the present.”’ In the Novem- 
her revolution his disciples at last got the power. 
What they will do with it ultimately remains to be 
seen. Up to the present they surely have not pro- 
ceeded on the basis that they had arrangements or 
scruples to consider. 
from the past; they repudiate the obligations of the 
state, treaties and agreements, all titles and claims 
to property, and demand the absolute rule of the 
proletariat not only in Russia, but in all countries. 
There was to be freedom—a great deal of it. But 
there was no program to keep it within the limits of 
the needs of the commonweal. That the Bolshevist 
regime in this reflects again a striking trait in the 
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national character is evident to all who know the 
Russian. He dislikes formal plans, organization and 
method. 

To a friend who sought to arouse the spirit of 
emulation among the railway operatives during the 
provisional government by pointing to the achieve- 
ments of the Germans by their organization, the 
leader of the man promptly replied, ““We hate the 
Germans. ‘They're too damned efficient.” The average 
Russian always tries to avoid difficulties rather than 
to overcome them; he does not even try to get around 
them, but with that hardest worked word in his lan- 
guage nifchevo (it doesn’t matter! don’t mind!), he 
is very apt to turn to something else altogether. Per- 
haps it is the Orient in him. For his is the way of 
Mary, not of Martha. 

The Russian has the faith, the love, and the hos- 
pitality of Mary, but he lacks the practical character- 
istics of Martha. Nobody in the world will talk so 
long and so earnestly on the subject in hand, whether 
it be on some simple question of daily routine, or on 
the deeper questions of life, religious, social or po- 
litical. Someone recently called them a nation of a 
hundred million orators. They are all philosophically 
inclined, and particularly prone to speculation on re- 
ligious and ethical subjects. The brotherhood of 
man has for many years had a peculiar fascination for 
them. It is almost a religion with them. “ Their re- 
ligion shows itself,” says Tolstoy, “in their acknowl- 
edgment of the brotherhood and equality of all men of 
whatever race or nationality; in their regarding them 
as unfortunate; in their custom of begging one 
another's forgiveness on certain days; and even in the 
habitual use of a form of the word forgive when tak- 
ing leave of anybody; in the habit, not merely of 
charity towards, but even respect for beggars which 
is common among the people; in the perfect readiness 
for self-sacrifice for anything believed to be re- 
ligious truth... .” 

That Tolstoy knew his Russians, appears in the 
manner these qualities have shown forth in the dark 
background of the present war. Thus, says Dillon, 
when peasant women wringing their hands and crying 
aloud when their men folk left for the front, were 
remonstrated with and told that the women of Sparta 
did not lament at such partings, they merely an- 
swered, “Then the women of Sparta were very cruel 
and wicked,’ and went on weeping bitterly. Ger- 
man and Austrian prisoners of war sent out to work 
have been treated in Russian villages not as strangers, 
but as if they were of the family. ‘ They could not 
help it,” the peasants said, “they were ordered to 
fight just as we were.” In this way German and 
Austrian prisoners often became dangerous enemy 
propagandists in the very bosom of the Russian 
people. 

Carried away by their enthusiasm for this spirit 
of toleration of the Russian, by his naive childlike 
faith, and his sense of the brotherhood of mankind, 
writers like Tolstoy and Dostoievsky, saw in the sim- 
ple unsophisticated moujik the elemental force for 


the regeneration of Europe. Contrasting conditions 
in western Europe with those in Russia, Dostoievsky 
said, ‘“‘ Your Europe is on the eve of ruin; she faces a 
general universal catastrophe. The ant-hill which 
has long been in the course of formation within her 
has been undermining her Christ, her church, and her 
morals. . . . Her unsolvable political questions, her 
unnaturalness must infallibly lead to one final disin- 
tegrating political war in which all the powers will 
have a share, and which will break out in our century ; 
perhaps in the coming decade. All old things will 
crumble forever. The waves will be broken on our 
(Russian) shores alone, for only then will it be re- 
vealed how greatly different is our national organism 
from that of Europe.” 


That the European cataclysm has come no ene will 
question. On the other hand, few would be willing 
to admit that the course of events in Russia has re- 
vealed the presence of the great regenerating power 
predicted for it. There are those, I know, who pro- 
fess to see it. Thus a writer in a recent article, says: 
“ The issues which we imagine we are contending for 
in this war, Russia had long since decided for herself, 
as a consequence of which she had more freedom to 
show to Europe than Europe could possibly show 
her.” 


Such extravagant utterances might well be allowed 
te pass unnoticed if they did not have so wide a cir- 
culation. The issues we are contending for in this 
war have as yet not been grasped at all in their larger 
scope by the Russians. Nor is it so easy to believe in 
the so-called superiority of Russian freedom. 
Anarchy is not freedom, nor can license be construed 
as liberty. Despite these enthusiasts, the Russian is 
still far behind Europe and America. Ignorance and 
poverty are primary factors in determining the status 
of a people in the scale of liberty and of progress. 
And these, unhappy Russia has still to contend with, 
the cruel heritage of her geographic isolation, her 
hard climate, and her extraordinary history. 


But explain it as we may, the anchor man of the 
allies in this great war slipped the rope at a moment 
when victory seemed certain. That demoralization 
did not overtake us was due largely to the fact that 
a new and better trained ally had joined in the pull 
for democracy. For a time the advent of the United 
States as a belligerent seemed to steady even wavering 
Russia, and from March to November of 1917 it was 
hoped that she might rally under the leadership of 
Kerensky. Indeed, there are many who believe that 
a clearer definition of allied war aims during these 
critical months, with the acceptance of the principle 
of peace without annexations and indemnities, and the 
right of nations to determine their own destiny, would 
have saved Russia. Possibly! though one cannot help 
thinking when one reads the indictment of the allies 
by some of our ardent Bolshevist admirers, of the 
doctor who proclaims from the housetops that if his 
treatment had been followed, the patient would not 
have died. It is difficult to see how the allies could 
have saved unhappy Russia from herself, or, what is 
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more important at present, from Germany. The 
revolutionary and disintegrating forces were both too 
strong and too numerous. 

For the present these forces continue to dominate 
the situation. Extreme radicalism pervades the mil- 
lions of the Russian masses till it has almost become 
a religion with them. The liberal middle class ele- 
ment, the intelligenzia, as well as the adherents of the 
old order, are in hiding or silent. It would mani- 
festly be futile for them to do anything else for the 
moment. That they will continue to do so, however, is 
not likely. Indeed, it is altogether probable that the 
gloved hand of German intrigue, once the Bolsheviki, 


have sufliciently served her purpose, will be the first 
to encourage them. The German Junkers do not rel- 
ish the thought of a Russian republic. But the rey- 
olutionary movement vf Russia is toc broad and deep 
to continue to be the tool of German intrigue. Up 
to the present the Central Powers by means of a 
powerful and insidious propaganda have succeeded 
in directing it into channels favorable to their inter- 
ests. That they can control it permanently is out of 
the question. It is too big a thing for that. Sooner 
or later it will push them aside or engulf them in a 
great popular uprising and revolt against autocracy 
and militarism in their own countries. 


Restoration of English History to High School Curriculum 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY L. CANNON, LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


For the last few years, the writer has been of the 
opinion that a mistake is being made in the omission 
of English history from the course of study of many 
high schools. He has hitherto hesitated, however, to 
say anything about the matter; for he has realized the 
amount of pressure to which high school principals 
and administrators have been subjected by the neces- 
sary adoption of so many new studies in the practical 
fields. Even now he would by no means minimize 
the need of providing expert instruction in those 
studies which are immediately useful for that vast 
majority of high school students who are to go out at 
once into the world to make their living; but other 
elements have entered into the situation which ap- 
pear to make it equally necessary to emphasize the 
need of the study of English history. 

The high schools have two very important educa- 
tional aims: one, to prepare the student to make a 
living; the other, to prepare him to become a good 
citizen. As to the latter aim, it is a truism to state 
that history has a peculiar value in preparation for 
good citizenship. But it has been rather overlooked 
that English history is of special importance in the 
teaching of good citizenship; for the whole course of 
historical development in the British Isles is nothing 
less than an explanation of the conditions under 
which our own government arose; and of the institu- 
tions which, after some modifications, we have made 
our own and are pleased to call American. Two 
great needs of this country at the present moment are 
that we should think intelligently and that we should 
have the same general ideals for democracy. The 
writer submits that there is no study in the curricu- 
lum so effective in the unifying of the people as the 
study of that history, beginning with English and 
concluding with American, which will intelligently ex- 
plain our present-day institutions. 

Just at the present moment, when the language 
studies are being revised, owing to the questionable- 
ness of the study of German, or at any rate its un- 
popularity, it seems an especially appropriate moment 
to take up this question. Principals are asking them- 


selves how far it is desirable to take up modern lan- 
guages under the present urgent conditions. Some- 
how there is a glamour about the study of a foreign 
language which makes a certain appeal to students 
and teachers; but, after all, our problem is to provide 
the best solid education possible. An immediate ar- 
gument for the teaching of languages is that owing 
to the present dislocation of society in Europe, it may 
become quite possible to get teachers of any foreign 
language at a comparatively cheap rate; while on the 
other hand it is going to become more and more diffi- 
cult to secure good teachers of history. But the 
questions should be: first, whether or not history is 
more desirable; and, secondly, whether or not it is 
better policy even to go to greater expense to supply 
the additional instruction in history. 

There are other points in connection with this mat- 
ter which might be particularized that will readily 
occur to those who have the superintendence of sec- 
ondary schools in charge. Although text-books are 
excellent, there is considerable difficulty in the selec- 
tion of just the right sort of teachers. But the need 
of good citizenship is imperative, and all obstacles 
should be met squarely and removed at any cost. It 
is idle to talk about the dangers of foreign propaganda 
and the lack of coherence of our heterogeneous popu- 
lation unless we take positive steps to remedy the 
evils to which we are exposed. 

The Nation for April 4 publishes “The British Empire 
and a League for Peace ” by Professor George Burton Adams, 
of Yale University. Professor Adams says that “the prob- 
lem of forming a workable federation for the British Com 
monwealth of Nations is the problem of forming a work 
able league of peace for all English-speaking nations.” 
Against the idea of a central Parliament to carry out such 
an idea, Professor Adams urges that such a ‘conclusion 
overlooks the facts that this alliance is to be a common- 
wealth of nations, not of provinces; that within a com 
monwealth of nations internal legislation is not merely out 
of place, but is dangerous; and that the proposal overlooks 
the experience of the United States. After discussing each 
objection in turn Professor Adams urges conference rather 
than legislation as a means of solution. 
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England at War 


BY PROFESSOR CONYERS READ, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The early summer of 1914 found England full of 
troubles. Labor was restless and disposed to strike, 
the agitation for woman suffrage was becoming in- 
creasingly violent, worst of all the Irish Home Rule 
question had greatly embittered party politics, had 
sown disaffection in the army and had brought Ire- 
land to the verge of civil strife. Obviously England 
was in no temper to face a foreign war. It is no 
wonder then that when late in July the dictatorial at- 
titude of Austria toward Serbia threatened to em- 
broil the whole of Europe, the English government 
did everything in its power to avert a conflict. Its 
efforts failed. Yet even when war came it is not im- 
possible that if Germany had respected the neutrality 
of Belgium England would have kept out of the fight. 
She was not bound by treaty to assist any of the com- 
batants even in a war of defense. But the invasion 
of Belgium, whose neutrality she like Germany was 
pledged to maintain, left her no honorable choice. 
She had to fight. At least so it appeared to the aver- 
age Englishman. Whatever other factors were in- 
volved, to him the determining factor was Belgium. 
Whatever prompted the English government to its 
formal declaration it was Belgium that aroused and 
united the English people in support of the war. 

At the outset it appeared likely that England’s 
main effort in the war would be at sea. She had an 
excellent army, man for man probably as fine a fight- 
ing force as there was in the world, but it was very 
small in comparison with the German hordes. Eng- 
land was ready to put about 165,000 men in the field 
immediately. She had available a trained army reserve 
of perhaps as many more, and a partially trained ter- 
ritorial army of some 200,000 more than that. But 
behind these there was not in England as there was in 
Germany and France a whole nation trained to arms. 
The average Englishman knew no more of soldiering 
than the American. Under these circum- 
stances it was clear enough that at the outset anyway 
England's contribution to the land forces of her allies 
would inevitably be small, though the Germans missed 
their reckoning when they held it to be contemptible. 


average 


At sea, however, the situation was otherwise, and it 
was from England’s navy that her allies expected her 
most effective help. She did not disappoint them. 
It was the business of her fleets to clear the seas of 
German shipping, bottle up the German fleet and es- 
tablish a close blockade of German ports. The im- 
portance of these tasks can hardly be exaggerated. 
Germany depended upon her foreign trade not only 
for a considerable amount of her materials for manu- 
facture, but also for a considerable part of her food 
supply. The cutting off of her foreign trade would, 
it was certain, handicap her industries and might in 
time starve her out. Even more essential was it that 
the sea should be kept open for England’s allies. 





The German navy was more powerful than the French 
and Russian navies combined. Without England it 
might have blockaded France and Russia, and later 
Italy, cut off their supplies and reduced them to sub- 
mission. France and Italy could hardly have main- 
tained the war for a year without English or Ameri- 
can coal, nor Russia without English or American 
munitions. The English fleet kept open to England's 
allies the markets of the world at the same time that 
it forced Germany to depend almost entirely upon her 
own resources. The English fleet enabled first Eng- 
land and after her America to muster and maintain 
great armies in France. It is true, of course, that 
German submarines have been able to do a good deal 
of damage in spite of England’s vigilance. Yet it can 
hardly be doubted that without her navy Germany 
would long ago have had her way on the continent of 
Europe. Here is a part of England’s effort which 
we are likely to lose sight of in the tumult and the 
shouting of spectacular land engagements. It has 
been done without much of the obviously heroic, by 
long and weary vigils against an enemy who fights 
in the dark unceasingly with every poisonous instru- 
ment which barbarism can suggest and science devise. 
And it has been done well. 


But the English were not content to stop at that. It 
became obvious after the first two months of the con- 
flict that if Germany was to be defeated England 
would have to play a much larger part in the land 
fighting than she was immediately equipped to do. She 
did not hesitate. All she asked was time to get ready, 
and thanks to her fleets, her gallant little army in 
France and the splendid fighting of the French time 
was allowed her. The rapidity with which she raised 
an army of continental proportions is one of the finest 
episodes in her national history. Her problem was 
no simple one. She could not resort to Prussian 
methods. Her people had not been schooled since 
babyhood to the necessity of a large army nor disci- 
plined to accept the verdict of their government with- 
out question. They had to be shown why, and they 
had to be persuaded, not forced to co-operate. For, 
after all, their leaders could only remain leaders upon 
condition that they accurately reflected the popular 
will. The war in fact had to be made popular or it 
could hardly be fought at all. Therein lies the sig- 
nificance of the appeal of the English government for 
volunteers. It was a kind of referendum of the war 
policy to the popular will. The result was no less 
significant. In less than two years England had 
raised by volunteer methods alone an army of some 
5,000,000 of men. In proportion to her population 
this was the equivalent of over 7,000,000 men in Ger- 
many and of over 11,000,000 in the United States, It 
was the decisive answer of the English people to the 
question as to whether they meant to fight or not. 
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And it was an answer which they gave not by com- 
pulsion, but from conviction, not under pain of mar- 
tial law, but of their own free will. It is true that 
after two years England resorted at last to compul- 
sory conscription, but this final step was not taken 
until the great bulk of her available manhood was in 
the ranks. 

Hardly less remarkable has been the response of 
British subjects outside Great Britain. It is well 
known that the great self-governing dominions of the 
British Empire, Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
New Zealand are virtually independent states. The 
only really effective tie which binds them to the 
mother country is the tie of sentiment. They are not 
obliged by law to furnish her with a single ship or a 
single trooper. And yet, though they lay safe and 
secure behind the guns of the English navy, they 
stepped forward at once to bear their share of the 
burden. It would be hard to find a stronger testi- 
mony to the power of Britain to command loyalty 
than the response of South Africa. There, out of a 
population which numbered scarcely more than a mil- 
lion white people all told, seventy thousand soldiers 
enlisted for the campaign against the Germans in 
German Southwest Africa (Annual Register, 1916, p. 
812.) A large number of these men, their leader Gen- 
eral Botha among them, had ten years before been 
fighting against England in the Transvaal. Barely 
ten years of British free government had converted 
them from foreign enemies to British volunteers. 
And they did more than merely enlist. They fought 
to such good effect that they have practically cleared 
the German out of Africa and won from him more 
square miles of territory than all his conquests in Eu- 
rope put together. The response of Australia and 
New Zealand is written in letters of gold at Gallipoli 
and in Mesopotamia and in Syria. Canada’s loyal 
spirit has been no less splendidly demonstrated on the 
west front. Two years ago Canada, out of a total 
population of a little over 7,000,000 souls, under- 
took to maintain a fighting force of 500,000 men. 
(Annual Register, 1916, p. 344.) Less than a year 
ago, not satisfied with that remarkable effort, she, 
like New Zealand, resorted to conscription in order 
that she might offer the full measure of her devotion. 
Germany seems to have expected that the strain of 
war would tear the British empire into pieces. As a 
matter of fact, war has served to bind it closer than 
ever together. England has indeed been justified 
of her children.’ 


1In a speech delivered in the House of Commons on Jan- 
uary 14, 1918, Sir Auckland Geddes revealed the following 
contributions of the various parts of the British Empire to 
England’s armies: 
Total contribution of the 


NS ROR 7,420,000. 
err nie . 4,530,000, or 61% of the total. 
Scotland ................ 620,000, or 8.3% of the total. 
{ea Aa pear 200,000, or 2.7% of the total. 
Rremima =. ....:. . 170,000, or 2.3% of the total. 
Dominions and colonies .. 900,000, or 12% of the total. 
India and other dependen- 

ESS ee ee 1,000,000, or 13.7% of the total. 


If space served it would be worth while to consider 
the effort which the armies of Great Britain have put 
forth on the field of battle. It is a story worthy of 
any nation, but too long for the telling here. ‘The 
retreat from Mons, the defense of Ypres and Neuve 
Chapelle, the storming of Vimy Ridge, the battle of 
the Somme testify to-day as Waterloo did a century 
ago to the splendid fighting qualities of the British 
people. And it must not be forgotten that only a 
part of their fighting effort has been put forth in 
France. They have an army at Saloniki, defending 
Greece, another of their armies has driven the Turk 
from Mesopotamia, and still another has occupied 
southern Syria and recovered the holy city of Jeru- 
salem from the infidels. They have seized and hold 
virtually the whole of Germany’s colonial empire. 
Indeed, with the exception of the small piece of 
Alsace which the French occupy and of Kiau Chou in 
the hands of the Japanese, England is the only power 
among the allies who holds to-day any considerable 
amount of the territory of the enemy. 

It has, however, been abundantly clear from the 
outset that the measure of a nation’s effort in this war 
cannot be gauged by the number of her soldiers and 
sailors, nor even by their valor on land and sea. 
Armies and navies not only have to be mustered, they 
have to be fed, clothed, housed, nursed, transported 
and supplied with incredible stores of guns and am- 
munition, of ships and of airplanes and of a thou- 
sand other complicated engines of destruction. The 
production of all these things has demanded of Eng- 
land a prodigious financial and industrial effort which 
cannot be ignored in the reckoning of her contribution 
to the winning of the war. 

In the matter of raising funds for war purposes, 
England has done more than any one of the combat- 
ants. She has undertaken not only to meet her own 
war needs, but also to assist her less wealthy allies 
in meeting theirs. From the beginning of the war 
until the end of March, 1917, England raised by taxes 
alone about five and a half billion dollars. In the 
same period she raised by loans of one sort or another 
nearly sixteen billion dollars. From this enormous 
total only about two and three quarter billions were 
applied to the normal peace expenditures of the gov- 
ernment. Of the remainder nearly fourteen billions 
went to meet her own war expenses, and nearly five 
billions were advanced to her allies. Her estimated 
war expenses for the fiscal year 1917-18 were placed 

(London Times, weekly edition, January 18, 1918S, page 
54.) I have corrected one or two obvious mistakes in the 
figures as printed in the Times. 

On the basis of the population of the British Isles in 
April, 1911 (Statesman’s Year Book, 1917, page 12), Eng 
land has contributed to her armies a little over 13% of her 
total population; Wales, a little less than 10%; Scotland, 
a little over 13%; Ireland, a little over 4%. Sir Auckland 
Geddes’ classification of dominions and colonies and of 
India and other dependencies is too vague to enable one to 
discover the relation of the contributions of the other parts 


of the British Empire to their populations. It is certain 
that England and Scotland have made the best showing, 
and that Ireland has done exceptionally badly. 
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at over thirty-one million dollars per diem. (Cf., for 
these figures Britain’s Financial Effort, a pamphlet 
published anonymously by Hodder & Stoughton, Lon- 
don, 1917.) ‘These figures in themselves are so big 
as to be almost meaningless. Something of their 
significance may perhaps be gathered by one or two 
comparisons. ‘The American Civil War is estimated 
to have cost the North altogether about three and a 
third billion dollars. Between April 1, 1915, and 
October 7, 1916, England’s total expenditures for the 
army, the navy and munitions of war came to just 
under seven and a half billion dollars. In eighteen 
months of the present war she has spent more than 
twice as much as it cost the United States to preserve 
the Union in four years of fighting. (Ibid.) Of all 
her allies the financial effort of France has been the 
most considerable. Yet the credits granted to the 
French government for war purposes up to the end of 
the year 1917 amount to a little over half those 
granted in England, and French war loans to a little 
over half those raised in England. (Cf., for figures 
in France, the New York Times, December 30, 1917.) 
No one will gainsay the magnificent effort of France 
in finance as in all other departments of waging war. 
Yet even France must yield to England in the matter 
of raising money for the common cause. 

But England soon discovered that the raising and 
spending of money was not in itself sufficient to pro- 
duce the supplies which the war demanded. She had 
started out with the notion that she could at the same 
time fight a world war and conduct her peace-time 
business as usual, and the result had been that her 
army ran short of munitions. Before six months had 
passed it was clear that something radical would have 
to be done, and have to be done quickly. In the 
spring of 1915 Mr. Lloyd George declared that Eng- 
land had better abandon the slogan “ business as 
usual”’ for another slogan, “ victory as usual.” What 
he meant, of course, was that she had better concen- 
trate her industrial energies as well as all her other 
energies upon the grim business of winning the war. 
He accordingly introduced into the House of Com- 
mons a Defense of the Realm Act, which provided for 
the mobilization of England’s industria! resources: 
Mr. Bonar Law summed up the contents of this re- 
markable measure when he said that “it practically 
enabled the government to tell any manufacturer what 
he was and what he was not to make.” He further 
observed that it conferred more drastic powers upon 
the government than any measure ever presented to 
the House of Commons (Annual Register, 1915, p. 
81.) Nevertheless it passed through Parliament vir- 
tually unopposed. Over night almost, England laid 
the foundations for a revolutionary reorganization of 
her industries under governmental control, a perform- 
ance which in itself must rank among the most re- 
markable of her war-time achievements. 

Space does not serve to describe in detail the course 
of this industrial reorganization. It is, indeed, hardly 
necessary to do so, since the story has been well told 
elsewhere. (Cf., H. L. Gray, “ War Time Control 


of Industry.”) The most immediate demand was, of 
course, for an enormously increased output of muni- 
tions of war. This involved a mobilization of the 
materials of production, particularly of iron and coal, 
of the machinery for manufacture, of the means of 
transportation, and finally of labor. England began 
by taking over the railways. She proceeded by pro- 
hibiting the export of iron and steel without license, 
and by imposing upon the manufacturers of iron and 
steel a rule of priority in the filling of orders which 
gave to the munitions plants the first claim upon their 
cutput. After wrestling with several serious labor 
disturbances in the coal regions she took over the en- 
tire control of the coal mines, fixed the price of coal, 
regulated its transportation, and virtually put the 
whole nation upon coal rations. With regard to ma- 
chinery she established the right, and exercised it, of 
requisitioning for the manufacture of munitions any 
manufacturing plant in England adapted to the pur- 
pose. When the labor supply began to fail she abol- 
ished restrictions upon hours of labor, established 
practically compulsory arbitration to prevent strikes, 
introduced unskilled labor into manufacturing pro- 
cesses whenever it was practicable, and even brought 
back from the fighting front those laborers whose skill 
made them even more indispensable in the factories. 
(Cf., Gray, “ War Time Control of Industry,” c. iii.) 
How much these measures involved in the way of re- 
stricting the peace-time liberties of both capital and 
labor and to what a considerable extent they affected 
the normal rights of the consumer, particularly the 
consumer of iron and coal, are easily apparent. What 
they accomplished in the way of increasing the pro- 
duction of munitions is revealed by the following 
public statement made in the summer of 1916 by the 
Under Secretary of the Ministry of Munitions: “ At 
the outbreak of hostilities two years ago there were 
only three important Government munitions factories 
in the British Isles, and the five or six large firms 
that make munitions. To-day some 4,000 Govern- 
ment-controlled firms, employing more than 2,000,- 
000 workers are turning out virtually all of the tre- 
mendous amount of war materials which have gone to 
equip the 5,000,000 British soldiers in the field.” 
(Cf., “ The Manufacture of Munitions: An Interview 
by the Right Hon. Chris. Addison, M.P.,”’ to the As- 
sociated Press of the United States, p. 1.) He might 
have added that in August, 1916, England was pro- 
ducing as many heavy shells in four days as she had 
produced during the whole year 1914-15, and was 
turning out in a month nearly twice as inany big guns 
as she had altogether in May, 1915. In addition to 
this she was sending to the French one-third of her 
total production of shell steel, and was supplying her 
allies with large quantities of machinery and muni- 
tions and with millions of tons of coal every month. 
(Cf., “ The Means of Victory,” a speech delivered by 
the Right Hon. Edwin Montague, M.P., Minister of 
Munitions, on the 15th August, 1916, pp. 5, 7, 11, 
12.) Certainly there was nothing half-hearted about 
this performance. If it demanded large sacrifices, it 
produced large results. 
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The war has not only presented to England the 
problem of army and navy supply, it has presented to 
her also in a very grave form the problem of the sup- 
ply of the whole civilian population. Here, again, 
the old peace-time machinery of production and dis- 
tribution proved inadequate to meet the demand 
upon it, and here again England had to take revolu- 
tionary measures to cope with the situation. It will 
not be possible to discuss these measures in all their 
applicatiors. They involved one way or another most 
of the commodities reckoned essential to civilized liv- 
ing. Perhaps their most striking application was to 
the question of the food supply. 

England in peace time has depended chiefly upon 
ker foreign markets for her food. A large part of 
her meat, virtually all of her sugar, and almost all of 
her breadstuffs came from overseas. They came, of 
course, in ships, and England’s food supply in peace 
time as in war time was largely governed by the ship- 
ping available for its transportation. The immediate 
effect of the war was to withdraw German and Aus- 
trian shipping, about 14 per cent. of the world’s sup- 
ply from the world’s carrying trade. -Of what was 
left about half the tonnage was English. (Cf., 
Tables in Statesman’s Year Book, 1914, p. 24.) 
With this she had to maintain as far as possible the 
normal channels of her trade, and at the same time 
meet an enormous war demand. Her army and navy, 
for instance, required about 20 per cent. of her total 
tonnage. About 10 per cent. more had to be assigned 
to the war needs of her allies. (Cf., New York 
Times, July 27, 1917, p. 2.) The shipyards, heavily 
engaged in naval construction, could not even main- 
tain their normal peace program of merchant ship 
building at the very time that normal losses were enor- 
mously increased by mines and submarines. For one 
reason and another England had not available for her 
own food supply during the war anything like the 
amount of shipping she could command in peace time. 
Here obviously was a case where reorganization was 
necessary if the nation was to be fed. 

The English government did not hesitate. It be- 
gan by forcing all English ships of over 500 tons bur- 
den to take out a government license to trade, and of 
course immediately utilized this licensing for the pur- 
pose of directing their trade in accordance with the 
needs of the nation. It requisitioned all the insulated 
spaces for the carriage of meat on all English ships, 
and forced all trans-Atlantic liners to devote from 
50 to 75 per cent. of their freight space to the car- 
riage of foodstuffs. It prohibited the importation of 
all bulky non-essential articles. The net result of its 
policy was to place something like 90 per cent. of all 
English shipping more or less directly under govern- 
ment control. (H. L. Gray, op. cit., c. vii.) 

By such measures, which of course in large meas- 
ure involved the fixing of freight rates, the English 
government provided against a shortage of the for- 
eign food supply. At the same time it took steps to 
increase home production of food. It requisitioned 
for agricultural purposes all unused land; it sought 
to increase the supply of fertilizers; it put at the dis- 


position of the farmers labor saving machinery. It 
set German prisoners to work on the land, it enlisted 
woman laborers in large numbers, it fixed rates ot 
wages and it encouraged cultivators to increase their 
wheat sowings by guaranteeing to them a minimum 
price for their wheat for a period of five years. All 
of these measures, particularly those fixing wages and 
guaranteeing prices, represented a very radical de- 
parture from the normal practices of peace. By the 
end of the year 1917 they had resulted in the addi- 
tion of something like 300,000 acres to the total area 
of land in England under tillage. (Cf., H. L. Gray, 
op. cit., c. ix.) Considering the drain of the war 
upon agricultural labor this was a very creditable 
showing, though it was not by any means sufficient 
to render England independent of her foreign food 
supply. 

From the questions of production and supply the 
English government turned to those of distribution 
and consumption. It was in this field of its endeav- 
ors that it interfered most directly in the private life 
of the individual Englishman, and made perhaps the 
largest drafts upon his patriotism. A few from many 
measures will serve to illustrate their general char- 
acter. The English government took over the whole 
supply of sugar at the very beginning of the war, and 
placed the civil population upon rations. It fixed the 
price of meat, carefully regulated the profits both 
of the wholesaler and of the retailer, and even lim- 
ited consumption by imposing meatless days upon 
public eating-houses. It fixed the price of wheat, 
prohibited the milling of pure white flour and insisted 
upon a large admixture of inferior grains. It lim- 
ited beer brewing in order to conserve grain. For 
the same reason it limited the use of starch, allowing 
it for collars but eliminating it from shirts. It made 
the wasting of all sorts of food a punishable offence, 
and even undertook the inspection of garbage pails to 
prevent it. Finally, and most radically of all, it 
actually provided the population with a regulation 
loaf of bread sold below cost and subsidized out of 
public funds. (Gray, op. cit., #. viii.) 

The distribution of other foodstuffs was similarly 
regulated, and the prices in many cases fixed. Eng- 
land has not yet reached the point of the actual ra- 
tioning of her people except in the case of a few com- 
modities like sugar, but she has definitely substi- 
tuted for the old system of distribution by private 
competition a new system of government control 
which aims to keep a nation fed and to deprive the 
victualler of anything more than a very moderate 
profit. 

It would be possible to show how government con- 
trol has been ext:nded to other industries as well. to 
the woolen and cotton industries, for instance. But 
enough has been said to reveal the fact that Eng- 
land's effort in the war has involved not only the levy 
and maintenance of an enormous navy on the seas and 
an enormous army on land, but has also led her to a 
reorganization of the whole course of her economic 
life upon a basis which is little short of socialistic. 
In this respect she has not hesitated to break with 
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every inherited tradition and every inherited 
prejudice. Capital and labor both, the producer and 
the consumer alike, have submitted to a condition of 
affairs altogether foreign to their experience. Com- 
petition and laissez faire, the guiding principles of 
ante-bellum industrial England, have made way for 
co-operation under government control. ‘To any one 
who remembers how tenacious is the grip of custom 
upon England and how slow the average Englishman 
is to accept arrangements unwarranted by precedent, 
this industrial revolution will appear perhaps the 
most magnificent of England’s war efforts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Only one aspect of this subject has been summar- 
ized with any approach to completeness in the vast 
amount of literature available—namely, the reorgani- 
zation of English industry to meet war needs. On 
this subject, ef. H. L. Gray, “War Time Control of 
Industry ’ (Macmillan, 1918). The book has but 
just appeared. It covers the period of the war to 
the end of 1917. Dr. Gray was good enough to lend 
me his proof sheets to assist in the preparation of this 
article. 

On the general problem of converting the English 
people to the necessity of a supreme effort, cf. 
A. Chevrillon’s brilliant articles in the Revue de 
Paris (November, 1915, to January, 1916), the Eng- 
lish version of which, in book form, has appeared 
under the title, ‘““ England and the War” (New York, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1917). 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward has presented vivid pictures 
of England’s effort both at the front and in the fac- 
tories in two books: “England’s Effort” (New 
York, Scribner's, 1916), “ Towards the Goal” (New 
York, Scribner’s, 1917). 

There is a short but suggestive article on Eng- 
land’s effort by Sidney Brooks in the National Geo- 
graphical Magazine for March, 1917. 

Hansard’s “ Parliamentary Debates,” “The An- 
nual Register,” and the weekly edition of the London 
Times are very fertile sources of information. Un- 
fortunately even the libraries which subscribe to these 
publications are having increasing difficulty in getting 
their continuations with any promptitude. 

Perhaps the best accessible source of information 
in America on current changes in England is in the 
New York Times. Its annual summaries of the war 
situation usually published at the end of December 
often contain a lot of useful information in a con- 
venient form. The periodical summaries of political 
events in the Political Science Quarterly furnish ex- 
cellent brief resumes of political and legislative 
changes. The magazine, Current History (published 
by the New York Times), will be found useful. 
Rather less accessible but of great value are the cur- 
rent histories of the war published in England by the 
London Times and the Manchester Guardian. Buch- 
an’s “ History of the War” is popular and good. 

From the multitudinous pamphlets issued in Eng- 
land during the war, the following, which have been 
widely distributed in America, will be found useful: 

H. A. L.. Fisher. “ The British Share in the War” 


(London, Nelson, undated), contains a good summary 
of the work of the British army and navy during the 
first year of the war. 

Anon., “ Britain's Financial Effort” (London, 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1917). Good upon the subject 
indicated in the title. 

“The Manufacture of Munitions,” an interview by 
the Right Hon. Chris. Addison, M.P., to the Asso- 
ciated Press of the United States (London, Truscott 
& Son, 1916). 

“The Meaning of Victory,” a speech delivered by 
the Right Hon. Ed. Montague, M.P., Minister of Mu- 
nitions on the 15th August, 1916 (London, Unwin, 
undated ). 

Both of these are excellent on the output of muni- 
tions of war. 

M. Borsa, “ England and Her Critics’ (London, 
Unwin, 1917). Translated from the Italian. Good 
for England’s services to her allies in the matter of 
money and supplies. 

On the war efforts of the British colonies, an ex- 
cellent current account will be found in the Round 
Table, a quarterly journal (Macmillan), devoted to 
the interests of the British Empire. 


, 


ENGLAND’S WAR MUSEUM. 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin prints the following 
extract from the London Times describing the plans for a 
permanent exhibit illustrating the present conflict: 

“The scheme for the establishment of a National War 
Museum in London on the lines suggested by Sir Alfred 
Mond, is now taking definite shape. It is intended that the 
museum should commemorate the naval and military effort 
of the Dominions and it should include representative ex- 
hibits exemplifying the work of the Dominions and Indian 
contingents. The work undertaken in munition factories 
and by substitutes at home will find adequate representa- 
tion. 

“ Among the proposals is that of a Hall of Honor, rich 


‘in design, with an adjacent gallery devoted to the separate 


memorials of the navy and the army. The Hall of Honor 
might bear on its walls painted portraits, and on its floor 
pedestals carrying sculptured figures of men who have been 
specially distinguished by their war service. It is sug- 
gested that in the memorial gallery the name of every in- 
dividual who fell in the war or died of his wounds, should 
be inseribed on bronze plates framed with the arms of each 
regiment. 

“The Admiralty and the War Office have issued instruc- 
tions that the museum shall have the first call of all war 
material and captured enemy trophies on the conclusion of 
the war. The several Government departments concerned 
have issued similar instructions concerning all printed mat- 
ter, posters and proclamations, and all official photographs 
have been similarly earmarked for the museum. A war 
library is being formed, which will include all the important 
publications of British, Ally, neutra! and enemy origin deal- 
ing with the war. Portraits of all officers and men who 
have fallen and those who have won distinction are being 
collected as a photographie record. In the art section pic- 
tures dealing with the war have been presented and others 
are purchased. The section devoted to women’s work is col- 
lecting records of women’s activity in the war, substitution, 
ete., and is designing models, and a section devoted to chil- 
dren has been added which will include war toys of all na- 
tions.” 
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In the final weeks of the school year the teacher 
comes upon the vexed problems that are recorded in 
living memories, and the student finds fewer and less 
reliable guides for his collateral reading than have 
existed at earlier stages of the course. Both student 
end teacher feel extra inspiration that comes from 
contact with the living present and the regret that the 
text-writer has stopped short. To bridge this gap 
between history and journalism is trying in times of 
peace; it becomes imperative in time of war. 

The contrast between the America of 1918, with a 
world vision and a readiness to adopt new tools and 
methods in the service of democracy, and the America 
of 1877, which was just out of its civic convulsion and 
was not conscious of any mission that remained un- 
filled, presents the basic problem for historical diag- 
nosis and solution in the last quarter of the school 
year. There is in it, despite the seeming paradox, a 
continuity whose threads may perhaps be found in the 
federal system, the program of social control, and the 
ideals of international equity, that have developed 
steadily, not only from the period of the Civil War, 
but from the era of our origin itself. 


The federal system of the United States was a 
compromise, not knowingly willed by anyone, but 
reached in the attempt to reconcile localism and im- 
perialism. It was a practical solution that has proved 
to fit a society in which were wide local variations, 
and, at the same time, a steady drift toward larger 
imperial co-operation. 

In the years between 1790 and 1890, there came 
into fellowship with the American Empire 31 new 
states, the study of whose imperial problems and ad- 
justments gives the cue to much of the American his- 
tory course before the Civil War. That war estab- 
lished the fact that a disgruntled region must never- 
theless put up with the imperial control of Congress 
and can hope for its relief only from the improving 
standard of public understanding. 

In our period, since 1877, the emphasis has been 
less upon the autonomous than upon the imperial end 
of the compromise. It has been learned—to enume- 
rate truly the obvious—that food inspection is a na- 
tional function, that railroad regulation and trust con- 
trol are essentially national, that child labor and em- 
ployers’ liability, and perhaps suffrage and liquor 
problems are best attacked on an imperial basis, that 
in a modern world, so long as force may be the final 
word, only a co-ordinated national scheme can be de- 
pended upon. 

The story has developed in the American experi- 
ence from extreme localism towards a centralization 
whose end is not yet reached. It has prepared the 
American mind for a co-ordinated world in which all 
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essential local aspirations may receive fulfillment 
without making the local group either a nuisance and 
menace to the world or a canker, sore from unsatis- 
fied desire. The United States believes, out of its 
own experience, that a league of nations is not an 
iridescent dream, but a reality capable of accomplish- 
ment when the world is tired of national rivalry and 
anarchy. 


A program of social control has in the last forty 
years carried understanding of problems of govern- 
ment, in widening circles from the centre of politicians 
and officials to one concentric ring of capitalists, 
another of manufacturers, another of trades unionists, 
and another of women. Before the Civil War the 
status of the slave served to ruffle the “fringe of 
lunatics” and to deepen the connection between gov- 
ernment and life. In the eighties, business learned 
the lingo of protection, farmers dabbled in financial 
argument, labor undertook the study of economic 
society. Out of the work of all of these, as out of 
abolitionism, has come government extension and ap- 
preciation. When government affected only the law- 
breaker, the multitude of law-abiders knew and 
thought little about it. As its range has extended 
more, and ever more, citizens have been forced to 
study it. The social program has already added much 
to our national machinery and widened the group 
which can give real support to a national policy be- 
cause it understands it. To-day business is recon- 
ciled to a shipping board, labor accepts a wage com- 
mission, society adjusts its life to the food prescribed 
by a food administration. And all are in danger of 
forgetting, unless the teacher reminds them, that 
abolitionism and the bank war were among the earlier 
movements that taught the people their vital relation- 
ships toward their government. 


The ideals of international equity that flourished in 
America, and that America is offering to the world, 
are not a spontaneous growth, but have their origins 
in the accidents of the American environment and its 
resulting philosophy. 

Under the British Empire the king in Council sat 
upon extra-colonial or inter-colonial matters, and by 
numerous precedents impressed upon the American 
mind the workability of a higher, outside judge. The 
supreme court fastened this notion upon the Ameri- 
can experiment in government. And the court worked 
as happily as did the occasional international tri- 
bunals that sat in turn upon the northern boundary, 
the stolen slaves, the Dutch claims, or the Alabama. 
At the opening of our latest period the most vivid spot 
in our international memory was the Geneva arbitra- 
tion, in anticipation of which a proud and mighty 
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nation had officially “‘ regretted” its actions and the 
consequences. 

The machinery for international justice has so close 
a resemblance to that which we use daily for federal 
justice that its attainment has no seeming obstacle in 
the American mind. The course of the United States 
as a litigant before international courts, or as an ad- 
vocate of those at The Hague and elsewhere, has been 
a natural development from our federal experiment, 
and has appealed to ever wider support as the widen- 
ing circles of an understanding public have come into 
existence. 


To-day the United States is rising to its new emer- 
gencies less because of novel solutions than because 
its leaders are conscious of the lessons of its past. 
There are many factors which the teacher may de- 
velop to show the continuities between the United 
States as the head of a world crusade and the paroch- 
ial federation that our fathers knew. But none, per- 
haps, will reveal the unity of history more convinc- 
ingly than these three: our federal experience, the 
course of our social program, and our international 


ideal. 


Italy and the Great War 


BY PAUL V. B. JONES, PH.D., UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Proportionally, all things considered, Italy’s en- 
trance into the Great War, aroused more interest, 
more intense feeling in the world at large, than the 
advent of any other belligerent to date, the United 
States excepted. Allied to the Central Powers, pe- 
culiarly to Austria, by the terms of an agreement first 
reached in 1882—since four times renewed—the last 
endorsement of the treaty, in 1912, engaging her 
until 1919 as a member of the Triple Alliance, Italy, 
notwithstanding, declared her neutrality immediately 
upon the outbreak of the war (August 3, 1914), and 
then, after nine months of indescribable tension and 
white heat excitement, on May 4, 1915, she notified 
Austria-Hungary that the treaty of alliance was at 
an end, completing the breach with a formal an- 
nouncement of a state of war on May 28, 1915. 

Officially, Austria-Hungary was “surprised and 
pained "—diplomatic parlance is so splendidly re- 
served. It took Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg to state 
forcefully the true sentiments of the Central Powers 
and proclaim the sure ruin of their perfidious ally, 
who, as he said, engaging in a “ mad war,” “ had in- 
scribed in the book of the world’s history, in letters 
of blood which will never fade, her violation of faith.” 

Italy's steps, truly enough, bewildered many in the 
then neutral world, at least at first. Certainly there 
was a widespread feeling in America that the land of 
Machiavelli had lost none of her ancient cunning, 
that she had trimraed in a very clever, but withal in a 
very sordid way, yielding ultimately to the highest 
bidder, with no historical basis for several of her 
ambitious aims. 

It is trite to observe that the time is not yet ripe 
to attempt to comprehend in their true perspective 
the dramatic events in Italy, working out there be- 
tween the time of that black crime at Sarajevo and 
the Italian declaration of war. Never before, in con- 
nection with any momentous events has there been 
such a vast mass of historical material so quickly 
available as in the case of this world war. .In fact, 
one of the most hopeful features in the whole awful 
tragedy is this strenuous effort made by all the na- 
tions concerned to explain, nay, to justify, their each 
and every action before mankind. Difficulties not- 


withstanding then, it is instructive and interesting to 
attempt to get at the truth back of this or that devel- 
opment in the struggle. 

What, then, in the light of information now avail- 
able, is the explanation of Italy’s procedure, cul- 
minating in her declaration of war against her late 
ally? In attempting to work out this complicated 
story one comes to -feel a warm sympathy for those 
sincere old historians, who, to leave nothing untold, 
bravely began their narratives with a description of 
the serene Paul-and-Virginia-like existence of our 
first parents in the Garden or of the times certainly 
not later than the lumbering flight of the doughty 
Aeneas from flaming Troy. There are those, to be 
sure, silly enough to affirm that Italy’s great problems 
at issue in the war, date from the arbitrary settlement 
of Europe after the Napoleonic regime, by the stand- 
pat exponents of the old regime; but, alas! no such 
sticky novelty as the ever memorable Congress of 
Vienna will ever suit your full-fledged fiery Irreden- 
tist as a first cause. One of the very many publica- 
tions issuing from a Risorgimento press at Milan, the 
“Storia di Trieste,’ begins at the real root of the 
matter, with an account of the earliest settlement, 
probably legendary, of that famous region! 

To come at once to the point. Italy is at war with 
the Central Powers, because, as she saw her situation, 
she could not logically. safely or sincerely be neu- 
tral longer, to say nothing of an alliance with them. 
Her policy from the beginning has been consistent, 
anything surely but capricious and unsteady, as her 
enemies have affirmed, and her evolution into war, 
slow but sure, nay, inevitable. 

In the first place, Austria-Hungary formulated and 
presented her note to Servia without consulting 
Italy, thereby, as Italy saw it, violating Articles 1 
and 7 of the treaty of alliance, which call for previous 
negotiation with regard to any line of action to be 
taken by either nation in the Balkans. That move 
set Italy decidedly on edge. She never forgot it; in 
fact, later, she declared it to be her principal reason 
for abrogating the Triple Alliance. Immediately 
upon the publication of the note to Servia, Italy was 
convinced that the Dual Monarchy’s action was of 
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tremendous import as far as Italian welfare was con- 
cerned. The policy of her ally must upset the status 
quo in the Balkans; therefore, relying again upon her 
interpretation of Article 7 of the treaty of alliance, 
Italy at once claimed compensation. 

Now Italy’s action was the beginning of highly 
interesting negotiations very cleverly conducted by 
the diplomats of the two countries; negotiations 
strung out for nine months, principally by Austria- 
Hungary, it would appear from the documents them- 
selves; each, however, blamed the other for the de- 
lay, but more of all this presently. In the meantime, 
however, came the swift ultimatums inducting the 
Great War, and demonstrating the truth of Italy’s in- 
terpretation of the note to Servia. In the light of 
these circumstances, again invoking the terms of the 
alliance, she declared her neutrality. Her statesmen 
spoke in no uncertain terms. Thus, for example, the 
Marquis di San Giuliano, Italian Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, on that fatal August 1: “ The war under- 
taken by Austria and the consequences which might 
result, had, in the words of the German Ambassador 
himself, an aggressive object. Both were, there- 
fore, in conflict with the purely defensive character of 
the Triple Alliance, and in such circumstances Italy 
would remain neutral.” The statement of the Pre- 
mier, Salandra, is equally clear. War menacing: ‘The 
Royal government of Rome investigated whether the 
terms of the treaties imposed upon Italy the obliga- 
tion of engaging in the struggle, but the most scru- 
pulous study of their letter and spirit, as well as their 
knowledge of the war, and the evident aims of the 
conflict led them to the loyal and firm conviction that 
they were in no wise obliged to participate.” Italy 
gave Austria-Hungary to understand, however, that 
this neutrality was conditional, contingent, in fact, 
upon the latter’s assent to her claim for compensation 
under article 7. And so it is a question again of this 
all-important matter of compensation; there lay the 
crux of the case as far as Italy was concerned. 

The story of the negotiations is long and exceed- 
ingly interesting, but only a brief summary can be 
given here. At first Austria refused to hear any- 
thing whatever about compensation, declaring that 
Italy had entirely misinterpreted Article 7. Italy 
kept to her point steadfastly, however, and finally, 
under the influence of Germany, Austria most reluc- 
tantly agreed to yield in the matter. This was the 
real beginning of the negotiations, for now the all- 
important question arose—what should the compen- 
sation be? The diplomatic sparring became very 
clever, and despite the fearful import of it all, the 
story makes diverting reading. 

Austria was perfectly willing to let some one else 
pay her bill. Italy deftly pointed out, however, that 
as she was neutral, she could not take compensation 
from any country but Austria without involving her- 
self in the war—without breaking her neutrality. 
Furthermore, the compensation must satisfy the na- 
tional aspirations of the Italian people, must be of a 
nature to obviate future occasions for friction between 
the two countries, and must be made at once, lest 





Italy find herself confronted with a fait accompli in 
the Balkans. The Salandra ministry stood on this, 
but that was a small consideration, after all; not so, 
however, the stability of the Italian Royal House, 
which likewise was founded on nationalism. 

Thus tortuously, Germany always alert and taking 
a hand directly when an impasse developed, the full 
Italian demands were set forth. Without going into 
details, the territory to be ceded was to include the 
tollowing regions: the Trentino with the boundaries 
of 1811; an extended northeastern frontier which 
would include in Italian territory the two Austrian 
cities of Gérz and Gradisca, the new line to hit the 
seacoast at Nabresina; the Curzola group of islands 
off the Dalmatian coast, including at least nine of the 
islands of the archipelago. In addition, Trieste, with 
a territory extended to include the land from the new 
Italian frontier to the town of Capodistria, was to 
become an autonomous independent state, Austria- 
Hungary renouncing all sovereignty over it. It was 
to be a free port, and was not to be entered by Aus- 
trian or Italian soldiers. Furthermore, Austria- 
Hungary was to give up all interest in Albania, agree- 
ing to recognize Italy’s full sovereignty over Valona, 
“together with such territory in the hinterland as 
may be required for their defense.” Austria, while 
willing to make large concessions, was not able to 
meet the full Italian specifications, especially in re- 
gard to Trieste, and the provision stipulating that the 
compensation be effected at once; she played for 
time, tried counter proposals and eleventh hour offers, 
until Italy finally withdrew from consideration of any 
terms whatsoever. This was on May 8, 1915. Ar- 
rived at this tense stage, the alliance broken, a 
declaration of war was but formality. Italy went 
through the ceremony, as all the world knows, on 
May 23, 1915. She sought to secure by fighting what 
she had been unable to acquire through negotiation. 

But what now is the meaning of all this story, and 
particularly what lies back of Italy’s aspirations as 
seen through her negotiations and since then through 
her fighting. Reduced to lowest terms, about this, 
Austria and Italy, though allied officially since 1882, 
have been throughout those thirty odd years enemies 
at heart—foes to the death—for they are rivals; their 
assumed destinies conflict and must conflict unless this 
war resolve their antagonisms. In spirit and now in 
fact the Alliance has been an utter failure. 

It is important to recall first what Italy en- 
dured at the hands of Austria from 1814 to 1859, 
when, by the reactionary work of the Congress of 
Vienna, the Hapsburgs came into possession of the 
fairest parts of the peninsula, and_ re-introduced 
forthwith the hateful oppression and shameful mis- 
rule of the old regime. The whole thrilling story of 
the Wars of Liberation is eloquent evidence of Italian 
feeling about the Austrians. Very interesting side- 
lights also, on the bitter enmity bred in Italian hearts 
against the domineering invaders may be found here 
and there in the writings of foreigners who well knew 
Italy and her people while they were under the voke. 
English literati like Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
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John Ruskin, and the irascible Walter Savage Lan- 
dor comment again and again on the true state of 
affairs in the country. Ruskin published his “ Stones 
of Venice”’ in 1851, and he had collected materials 
for the work in Italy, off and on, during the pre- 
vious eighteen years. In his splendid essay on “ St. 
Mark’s’”’ he writes, in part, as follows of the setting 
of the great old cathedral: “‘ Round the whole square 
in front of the church, there is almost a continuous 
line of cafes, where the idle Venetians of the middle 
classes lounge, and read empty journals; in its cen- 
tre the Austrian bands play during the time of ves- 
pers, their martial music jarring with the organ notes 
—the march drowning the miserere, and the sullen 
crowd thickening around them—a crowd, which, if it 
had its will, would stiletto every soldier that pipes to 
it.” Landor shakes his mane and with characteris- 
tic subjective vehemence roars his denunciation of the 
crime done to Italy. “It appears to me,” he writes 
in 1856, in his remarkable letter to Emerson, “ that 
the worst calamity the world has ever undergone, is 
the prostration of Venice at the feet of Austria. The 
oldest and truest nobility in the world was swept 
away by Napoleon. How happily were the Venetian 
States governed for a thousand years, by the brave 
and circumspect gentlemen of the island city! All 
who did not conspire against its security were secure. 
Look at the palaces they erected! Look at the arts 
they cultivated! Look, on the other side, at the damp 
and decaying walls; enter, and there behold such 
countenances as you will never see elsewhere. These 
are not among the creatures whom God will permit 
any deluge to sweep away. Heretofore, a better race 
of beings has uniformly succeeded to a viler though a 
vaster; and it will be so again. Rise, Manin! rise, 
Garibaldi! rise, Mazzini! Compose your petty dif- 
ferences, quell your discordances, and stand united! 
Strike, and spare not; strike high. ‘ Miles, faciem 
feri,’ cried the wisest and most valiant of the Roman 
race.’ Again, in the same brilliant piece, quoting a 
letter of his own to a Mr. White, Landor says: “ Sir, 
I have only one hundred pounds of ready money, and 
am never likely to have at my disposal as much in 
future. Of this I transmit five to you, towards the 
acquisition of the ten thousand muskets to be given, 
in accordance with your manifesto, ‘to the first 
Italian province which shall rise.’ The remaining 
ninety-five I reserve for the family of the first patriot 
who asserts by action the dignity of tyrannicide. 
Abject men have cried out against me for my com- 
mendation of this ancient virtue, the highest of which 
a man is capable, and now the most important and 
urgent.” 

So much for an unhappy inheritance, a crocky 
foundation on which to rear an alliance like that one 
which the Italians felt constrained to enter in 1882, 
through the exigencies of their position—their threat- 
ened isolation amid the developing alignments of the 
other nations, their recent estrangement from their 
former ally, France, and the “ splendid isolation” of 
England—in a word, all those political circumstances 
which are very well known. 





But there were additional weighty causes for fric- 
tion between these strange allies, who should have 
had only cordial feeling for one another once their 
pact was signed. In 1870, when, as a fitting climax 
to the wars of liberation, Rome was occupied by King 
Victor Emmanuel and his forces, his Majesty thus 
summed up the great work of Italian unification: 
“ With Rome as the capital of Italy I have fulfilled 
my promise, and crowned the enterprise that, twenty- 
three years ago, was initiated under the auspices of 
my magnanimous Father. ... Italy is free and 
united; it only depends on us to make her great and 
happy.” No doubt the King was elated, and prob- 
ably he spoke very sincerely. However that may 
have been, to many patriotic Italians then, as well as 
to-day, Italian unification was not complete. Not so 
long as the ancient enemy held lands where the lan- 
guage of Dante was the tongue of the great majority 
of the population—the case in the Trentino, as the 
italians call the southern Tyrol, about the lower 
Isonzo, in Trieste, and along the coast of Istria. 

Furthermore, while any process of unification like 
the Italian was going on so successfully, the question 
of limits naturally came up; how inclusive should the 
program of reclamation be? Patriots develop long 
memories under such a stimulating impulse, and any 
Italian with a modicum of education, well knew that 
in her palmy days the glorious Republic of Venice 
dominated the Adriatic with her hold on Trieste, 
Istria and the rugged Dalmatian coast, while an elect 
few, such is the abiding majesty of Imperial Rome, 
could span the vast gamut of the centuries and picture 
Italy as she had been two hundred and fifty years 
before Trent was a Bishop's capitol! As for the 
heirs of these pioneer heroes of unification, the mod- 
ern Irredentists, their yearning horizon bounds the 
mist-lands of the prehistoric and Romulus and Remus 
live again! 

Whatever its merits, irredentism has been a power- 
ful force to conjure with since 1870, and its mighty 
import in 1914-1915 has been manifest through the 
diplomatic correspondence and Italy’s war program, 
wherein the “ national aspirations,” so called, figured 
so prominently. Austria, too, by her well known 
policy of repression, with its vexatious, petty dis- 
criminations against her Italian population—flea- 
bitings as old Bradford would have called them—has 
kept irredentism constantly to the fore, and student 
riots, assassins’ plots—all the inevitable mean con- 
comitants of such a policy—have so embittered these 
two mismated countries, that on the eve of the send- 
ing of her ultimatum to Servia, Austria was so on 
tip-toe, lest her measures there arouse her ally, that 
she instructed her ambassador to Italy, telling him 
just how to ward that country off, should she prove 
keen enough at that stage of the proceedings to see 
which way the wind blew and sue Austria for compen- 
sations! So alert, too, was Austria with her diplo- 


matic whists! hushes! and boos! whenever there was 
a hint from Italy, later on, as to the nature of her 
compensation, that it was many a moon before Baron 
Sonnino could get to name the Trentino even, say 
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nothing of the time it took him to link up Trieste with 
it. Each country knew perfectly well, of course, 
which were the moot lands. 

And finally now, by way of explanation, irredent- 
ism has played the role it has as a most powerful fac- 
tor making for war because it has become linked up 
with a greater cause. It would be ideal for the 
Italians to have back lands which were once a part of 
Italy, or to control lands now inhabited most largely 
by Italians, just because of these reasons. Italy 
feels that she must have such regions under her con- 
trol, if she is to be safe against what she knows to 
be Austria’s mounting ambitions. She is afraid of 
Austria, and as she sees it, she has every reason to be 
in that unhappy state of mind. 

In the first place, her northern and northeastern 
frontiers are weak. The Trentino is a great well- 
fortified enclave thrust into northeastern Italy, on the 
Italian side of the Alps, while the Julian Alps front- 
ier is still less satisfactory. The situation in that 
quarter has been well expressed by a trustworthy 
Italian writer who went over the ground there in 
1915. ‘On the lower Isonzo,” says he, “ especially 
on the side of Gorizio and Monfalcone, I had to ask 
myself every moment where the frontier was. There 
is not a vestige of natural boundary there, not even 
a creek. From time to time a toll-gate, to be sure, 
with posts between which a chain might be slung, but 
all around open country—corn fields. Where did 
Italy end and Austrian territory begin? Between 
Cormons and San Giovanni di Manzano the tiny 
Judrio runs its course, truly enough, making a natural 
boundary, but elsewhere one’s eyes searched in 
vain for such. The sight of this stretch of frontier- 
less country gave me a very peculiar sensation. Noth- 
ing brought home to me more strongly the legitimacy 
of Italy’s aspirations and the justness of our cause in 
this war.” 

Weak frontiers are bad enough, but that is far 
from the whole story. Italy is fearful of Austria's 
strong entrenchment on the Adriatic. Trieste is the 
finest harbor on that very long narrow sea, while be- 
low Trieste, Austrian territory runs down to Mon- 
tenegro. The Dalmatian coast, furthermore, is high 
and rocky, at least as compared with the low-lying 
Italian shore, and with its fringe of islands, there- 
fore, it gives to Austria the controlling position on the 
famous Sea of the Doges. Now under these circum- 
stances, Italy, since her unification, has been keenly 
interested in the whole Balkan situation. In 1877, 
the Italian statesman, Crispi, said to Bismarck, “‘ We 
Italians must be interested in the near Eastern ques- 
tion. If the great powers, under agreement, would 
formally renounce all conquest in the Balkans, and 
declare that any territory taken from Turkey should 
be left autonomous, we would enter no objection to 
those arrangements. It is stated, however, that Rus- 
sia to attach Austria to herself, offers her Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Italy can never permit Austria to 
occupy those territories. In 1866 Italy was left 
without a frontier in the eastern Alps; if now, Aus- 
tria secures these provinces, which would further for- 


tify her on the Adriatic, our country will then find 
itself more than ever exposed to an invasion. It will 
be in a trap.” Every one knows how the Congress 
of Berlin (1878) treated unsuspecting Italy in this 
respect, by sanctioning Austrian occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Austria's annexation of those 
regions in 1908 by no means calmed Italy’s irritated 
nerves. 

Such are a few only of the outstanding evidences 
which make clear the essential hostility between Italy 
and her ally. Mention could be made of many other 
evidences—proofs of the mutual fear and conflicting 
interests of the two peoples, as, for instance, Austria’s 
attitude toward Italy in the Italo-Turkish war of 
1911—the Lybian war, as they call it—threatening 
Italy, at one stage of the conflict with the cancella- 
tion of the Triple Alliance. However, here is back- 
ground enough, surely, to set off Italy’s extreme 
anxiety, her “‘ grave apprehension,” as the Marquis 
di San Giuliano expressed it, when Austria was pre- 
paring to handle Servia, and further in the grim 
sequence of events, this background also illustrates 
Italy’s logical, inevitable line of action, as briefly sur- 
veyed here. 

And now,' in conclusion, a few observations on the 
evolution of public opinion in Italy between the 
declaration of neutrality and her proclamation of war 
against Austria—the change which had to come, of 
course, if Italy joined the Allies. Under what cir- 
cumstances, then, did the neutral majority of August, 
1914, grow into the interventionist majority of May, 
1915? Italy was certainly strongly neutral at the 
outbreak of the war, but it is equally true that the 
great majority of the population was conditionally 
neutral. Baron Sonnino pointed out this fact as 
early as December, 1914, when he expressed himself 
in part as follows to the Italian ambassador at 
Vienna: “I remarked to Prince von Biilow that the 
situation in Italy could be summed up in a few words; 
that the majority of the nation was in favor of the 
preservation of neutrality and ready to support the 
government in this, but only on the presupposition 
that by means of neutrality it should be possible to 
obtain the fulfillment of certain national 
Game . ws 

Conditional neutrality, furthermore, was strongly 
qualified, if reliance be placed on the word of a very 
well-informed Italian, writing in the most influential 
paper in the country—the Corriere della Sera, in 
January, 1915—“ There isn’t a person in Italy,” says 
he, “not a soul, who believes that our army could 
march, at the order of the Minister of War, cither to 
the right or to the left, against Carinthia or Savoy, 
with the indifference of a marksman, who seeing tar- 
get No. 7 in bad condition, takes aim at target No. 8, 
or vice versa. Let us recollect that it was just this 
same way, the first of last August when war broke 
out. All you had to do then was to visit in the vi- 


aspira- 


1 From here on I am indebted to the excellent little work 
by Gabriel Maugain, “ L’Opinion Italienne et L’Intervention 
de L’'Italie Dans La Guerre Actuelle,” for my facts. 
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cinity of Cadore, and the Val d'Aosta, comparing the 
talk you heard, I won't say the conversation of sol- 
diers, but of the citizens, to become convinced of the 
fact that our neutrality was more the expression of a 
legal status than of our real feeling. Speak to a 
man of Cadore about the chances of war on the side 
of Austria and he would have assured you that they 
were as promising as the efforts of a fellow who 
should attempt to turn the Dolomites upside-down.” 

Again, if there were Italians, who in the bitter 
course of events were steadfastly neutral, there were 
never many who really favored breaking neutrality to 
fight on the side of the Central Powers; if there were 
any such, they kept very quiet! On the other hand, 
there was, from the commencement of hostilities, an 
ever-growing class of interventionists determined to 
join forces with the Entente. 

Neutralists and interventionists, these two groups 
must be considered for the moment then, and either 
group, even on a cursory analysis is found to embrace 
all manner of sub-groups, with varying shades of 
opinion. In this respect, both are true to the amazing 
traditions of their amazing country, but it must be re- 
membered that throughout the ages there ever have 
been very unique and forceful reasons for the peren- 
nial absence of uniformity in Italy. Just for one con- 
sideration, Italy alone has the Papacy in her midst, a 
state within a state, which vastly complicates most 
problems there. 

A brief survey of Italian neutrals discloses the fol- 
lowing situation: the socialists were very seriously 
divided; the official group, so-called, expressed great 
sympathy for France, but in a manifesto published in 
September, 1914, in their organ, L’Avanti, absolute 
neutrality was urged, and when Mussolini, their edi- 
tor, evidenced leanings towards conditional neutral- 
ity, he was forthwith read out of the party and had 
to start a new paper of his own. The reformist so- 
cialists, on the other hand, preached intervention from 
the start. 

If the socialists showed confusion in the ranks, the 
Catholics were even less unified in their opinions; one 
group only, out of three, however, stood for an in- 
flexible neutrality; in the case of that group, further- 
more, neutrality was highly qualified—they were very 
well disposed towards Austria, and so bitterly hostile 
towards France, that on one occasion a great French 
cleric, the Archbishop of Lyons, protested vigorously 
to the Vatican against the virulence of their lampoons. 
They cut French Catholies to the quick, for example, 
with some insulting caricatures of Jeanne d’Are. Still 
other Catholics, like the democratic Christians, while 
neutral, could easily swing over to the Entente, to 
judge from a statement of some of their views, among 
which were the following: the reconstruction of a 
united independent Poland; guarantees, as strong as 
possible, for the independence of small nations, etc. 
The Catholic party, properly speaking, was in itself 
divided, a minority being at first conditionally neutral, 
which minority grew as time went on at the expense 
of the more numerous steadfast neutrals. 

And finally, as must ever be the case where frail 


bumanity is concerned, a goodly number of Italians 
welcomed neutrality on purely personal grounds; thus 
many at the outbreak of the war found themselves the 
unfortunate victims of the German financial conquest 
of Italy—they were tiny cogs, perchance, in the 
heavy, powerful machinery of the Banca Commer- 
ciale, a great German institution, German-controlled, 
with an enormous hold on the country, handling as it 
did in 1914 alone, more than 800 millions of Italian 
money. Any number of Italian mercantile concerns 
flourished with the support of this banking institu- 
tion, and with what a relief must the personnel in 
such houses have hailed neutrality! At least it 
afforded them a respite in which they could try to 
adjust themselves to the crisis. 

With this class of neutrals must be ranked another 
unfortunate group—a large group too—those related 
by marriage to Germans and Austrians. In April, 
1915, a former professor of the University of Turin, 
a man of note in his day, died from worry and over- 
exertion on behalf of the maintenance of Italian neu- 
trality; he had three children, two sons and a daugh- 
ter, all of whom were married to Germans, and war 
meant the disruption of the family. Death must have 
been right welcome to him! The same paper which 
reported this sad notice, contained the following in 
an issue several days later, apropos, probably, of 
these pitiful cases: ““When you swear fidelity to a 
woman, you risk engaging yourself unawares against 
your country, and along with yourself, how many of 
your family?” There were only two members of the 
Italian Senate who did not arise and applaud when 
Premier Salandra appeared before that body to ask 
for full power preliminary to the declaration of war; 
one of the two was the brother-in-law of Prince von 
Bilow. 

As diversified as the neutralist composite, further- 
more, was the mass of argument which they set forth 
at first against joining forces with the Entente. 
What! cried many of the Catholics, aid and abet a 
cause fostered by heretics, schismatics and free- 
thinkers, a cause furthermore which, if we support it, 
is bound to curtail if it do not destroy the interna- 
tional power of the Pope, who should be freely in 
touch with the whole world, an impossibility if the 
ambassadors from the Central Powers are recalled! 

Many again were afraid of the Entente, denounced 
as insatiably greedy. In much of their thinking 
is plainly reflected some of the old fear of France 
on this same score. England, too, they maintained, 
had a notorious reputation, and as evidence of their 
belief they cartooned John Bull battening cynically 
on the sacrifices of all the other warring nations; they 
took troubled cognizance likewise of possible Rus- 
sian aggrandisement in the Balkans, and fetched up 
with a round denunciation of this “ colonial, national- 
istic, militaristic movement so abroad in the world.” 
Still others sought in vain, as they said, to find a 
cause for war against the Central Powers, and were 
entirely set against any war of aggression which had 
the Trentino and Trieste as its objectives. Despite 
the complex diversity of this group, however, the ma- 
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jority, as Baron Sonnino said, truly enough, were 
conditionally neutral. 

As for the Interventionists, they too were recruited 
from many ranks; most of the political parties in 
Italy, for example, were represented among them— 
Socialists, as noted, Democrats, Nationalists, ete. 
Socially, their strongest contingent, without doubt, 
was organized amongst the Intellectuals—men like 
the historian Ferrero, and a brother historian of his, 
Salvimini, of the University of Pisa, the poet and dra- 
matist d’Annunzio, university men, for the most 
part, and the universities were centres of the move- 
ment. The Interventionists met carefully all the ar- 
guments of the Neutralists, and then forged ahead in 
a positive way, presenting many arguments of their 
own on behalf of their cause. 

Finally a brief consideration of some of the forces 
working to change majority neutralist into majority 
interventionist is in order. Without doubt it must be 
recognized that the greatest factor back of the chang- 
ing public opinion was the failure of the Italian gov- 
ernment to secure from Austria by diplomacy the 
compensation to which the country felt itself entitled; 
Italian national well-being, nay existence, hung on 
that security. However, there were other forces con- 
tributing their due impetus to the growing belliger- 
ency of the country, and among these two should be 
noted, which, without doubt, were the most important, 
namely, the impression made upon Italians by Ger- 
many’s colossal blunder in Belgium, and their reac- 
tion to the ardent work of impassioned Irredentists 
like Gabriel d’Annunzio. Just a word in conclusion 
on these two influences. 

The relentless terrible invasion of Belgium created 
a profound impression in Italy; at several great gath- 
erings of the people—one of them a Garibaldi cele- 
bration—there were demonstrations with ardent ex- 
pression of sympathy, shouts of “Long live Bel- 
gium,” and the like. The press was crowded with in- 
numerable articles about Belgium, some of them very 
eloquent. The following from the Corriere della Sera 
will perhaps convey some impression of their char- 
acter: “Ah! poor Flanders! sweet, placid land, tran- 
quil as the sleeping sea—land of canals, belfries and 
quiet, rich with holy traditions, virtuous, kindly, 
serene. In this old turbulent Europe where every 
people makes demands from its neighbors, there has 
been one country asking nothing—Flanders, modest, 
dreaming, restrained, content with its passive exist- 
ence. And it is just against this Flanders that a war 
is loosed, the most unjust, the most monstrous, the 
most ferocious that the world has ever seen. The 
Flemings, leaving their homes in mournful caravans, 
are scattered, their homes are burning, their sanc- 
tuaries crumbling, nay, bit by bit their very country 
is being wiped out. Ah! poor Flanders! sweet, 
placid land!” 

Nor was this windy oratory either. From all parts 
of Italy different organizations of the people—po- 
litical, social—young Catholics, Socialists, and others, 
sent forth their manifestos, “ orders of the day,’ and 
such like official prnouncements, expressing their sym- 


pathy for Belgium, and their hopes and wishes for 
her complete restoration, or even stronger, their de- 
termination to see her righted. No man can meas- 
ure the mighty influence of Belgium’s tragedy on the 
souls of the high-strung Italian people. 

And, finally, d’Annunzio, with his tireless energy, 
was typical of a large group of Italian intellectuals 
who put their best time, thought and action back of 
intervention, furthering it immensely. D’Annunzio 
was in France at the outbreak of the war, but his 
keenest interest was at once aroused, and his lively 
energies stimulated to work on behalf of Italian par- 
ticipation. His intense feeling is well reflected in a 
letter addressed to Arthur Meyer, editor of the Gau- 
lois, dated September, 1914. In it the emotional 
Italian expresses the exaltation, the elation which the 
heroic French soldiers, whom he had visited at the 
front, inspired in him. The French are true to the 
noblest traditions of their race, he says, and forth- 
with he is led to reflect pityingly on the sad state of 
his own country. Italy, too, has had her heroes and 
her mighty past. One feels his passion to be able 
to say that she likewise is worthy of her rich inherit- 
ance. 

From this time on, in his fervid, eloquent manner, 
d’Annunzio wrote and spoke for the great cause as he 
saw it. Before quitting France for his native land he 
addressed a gathering at a banquet in Paris, enthu- 
siastically forecasting Italy’s advent as a belligerent. 
“T announce to you my convictions,” said he, “ sure 
for me as the coming spring, sure as the progress of 
the sun into the sign of the Ram, of our entry into 
the war—that war which I have preached for the last 
twenty-five years. I am regarded here, and regard 
myself as a hostage, a voluntary hostage for the 
holding of an ideal pact. This hostage shall not be 
returned except through what our ancestors called 
the foedus ferire, except through the hurling of the 
Roman javelin dipped in blood. . . . France to-day is 
not only the champion of Latin liberty, she is the 
champion of world liberty, and this must be pro- 
claimed far and wide, and incessantly repeated. Who, 
then, should be shoulder to shoulder with her, but her 
elder sister—in arms not alone for the honor of Latin 
peoples, to recover land which were a part of the 
tenth Italian Region of Augustus, to recover and rule 
the Sea of the Doges, the possession of which is as es- 
sential to her as the control of the passes of the Alps, 
but in arms also, finally, to attain through territorial 
unity, her true unity of conscience and power. I re- 
peat it to you, this shall be achieved to-morrow, and 
to-day, now, I have the intoxicating assurance of it, 
and truly, my brothers, the most glorious dawn has 
not yet broken.” 

D’Annunzio left France for Italy to act as chief 
orator of the day at the festival of the Quarto, held 
in honor of the famous “Thousand.” From every 
aspect here was to be a terrific conjunction of forces. 
The poet was the very leader for whom many Italians 
had been longing, and probably the reception ac- 
corded him everywhere in his native land upon his 
return, could have been conceived and carried out only 
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by Italians. His arrival in Italy was coincident with 
the breaking of the Triple Alliance treaty, and it cer- 
tainly fittingly climaxed the intense excitement of the 
people. Everywhere the entire population was out 
en masse to greet their magnetic countryman, the 
mouthpiece of all their emotions. At Rome, for ex- 
ample, 150,000 people were at the depot, who went 
wild with enthusiasm as their hero was carried from 
the train to his carriage on the shoulders of a couple 
of brimming patriots. Here, as elsewhere, there were 
flowers in profusion, lanterns, torches, enthusiastic 
acclamations, and above all—the returned d’Annun- 
zio’s remarkable speeches. The following is a very 
short excerpt from one of his vigorous spontaneous 
orations, said to be in the poet’s best vein. It was de- 
livered before the professors and students, and di- 
rectly to the latter, at the University of Genoa, where 
d’Annunzio had been presented with a gold plaquette: 
“Tf it is true, as I swear it is, that the Italians have 
rekindled the fire on the altar of Italy, seize brands 
from that fire, blow upon them, hold them aloft, 
brandish them wherever you may go; scatter abroad 


the fires of war, my young companions, be dauntless 
incendiaries on behalf of a greater fatherland. 
Hence! obey! cried the priest of Mars to the conse- 
crated youth. You, too, are the seed of a new world. 
Hence! be ever ready and obey! I tell you this be- 
cause you make me worthy to consecrate you; be- 
cause you are the bright sparks from the sacred fire. 
Spread that fire; make every soul in the land glow 
with it, till all voices shall shout in burning unison, 
Italy! Italy!” 

D’Annunzio came back to his native land at that 
most critical juncture when neutrality and war were 
in delicate balance, and probably it will never be pos- 
sible to estimate his achievement on behalf of war, 
any more than it will be possible to measure the full 
influence on the Italians exercised by the invasion of 
Belgium. When the time shall be propitious, how- 
ever, and the whole story shall be told these great 
forces must be weighed with the able work of the 
Italian government in explaining the development of 
Italy’s momentous decision to war. 


Hazen’s Alsace-Lorraine Under German Rule 


BY FRANK MALOY ANDEKSON, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


When the war began in 1914 comparatively few 
Americans had any realizing sense of the large in- 
fluence which the Alsace-Lorraine question had ex- 
erted in bringing about the war. Public attention was 
concentrated on the rivalry of the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente, the Morocco crises, the Bagdad 
Railway, the Balkan problem, the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia, and other diplomatic controversies of com- 
paratively recent date. 

It was only by slow stages and in imperfect meas- 
ure that Americans became familiar with the fact that 
back of all these influences, and itself a big influence 
in producing them, lay the problem of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Even when this fact became widely ap- 
preciated, there still remained a great number who 
failed to realize the full measure of the importance 
of the Alsace-Lorraine question as a cause of the war 
and as a problem which must be rightly settled at the 
end of the war, if a just and enduring peace is to be 
obtained. Some of these were probably surprised 
when President Wilson in his War Aims Address to 
Congress on January 18 declared that “the wrong 
_ done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of 
Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the 
world for nearly fifty years, should be righted in 
order that peace may once more be made secure in the 
interest of all.” For any who may have shared that 
surprise and for those who desire a conclusive argu- 


1“ Alsace-Lorraine Under German Rule” (Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, 1917), by Professor Charles Downer Hazen, 
of Columbia University, is one of the best war books yet 
produced. 


ment in support of the American position as defined 
by President Wilson, Professor Hazen’s book sup- 
plies exactly the needful thing. It ought to be read 
and pondered by every American teacher. 

One of the strongest and most serviceable features 
of the book is its explanation of the process by which 
France got Alsace-Lorraine and made it French, since 
there has been much misconception upon that point 
and many otherwise well informed persons have been 
under the impression that the forcible annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine by Germany in 1871 was simply a 
belated reparation for an old injury against Germany 
committed by France. Without in the least seeking 
to excuse the selfish aims of Richelieu and Louis XIV 
Professor Hazen shows conclusively that in the ac- 
quisition of Alsace-Lorraine by France there was no 
such outrage against German nationality as was com- 
mitted by Germany against French nationality in 
1871. Nearly all of Alsace-Lorraine was acquired 
by France in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Despite its German speech and German blood, the 
bond which connected Alsace-Lorraine with sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Germany was very feeble. 
Moreover, Germany of that day lacked the essential 
attributes of nationality. While much might be said 
against the taking of Alsace-Lorraine by France from 
the standpoint of the inhabitants of those provinces, 
if they really objected to it, there was in the act no 
grievous injury to German nationality. But the peo- 
ple of Alsace-Lorraine, if they ever seriously objected 
to the change, were soon reconciled by the concilia- 
tory policy of France. The little that was still need- 
ful to make them completely French was supplied by 
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the French Revolution. From that great transforma- 
tion Alsace-Lorraine emerged in mind and heart as 
thoroughly French as Paris itself. 

Professor Hazen analyzes acutely the excuses put 
forward by Germany in 1871 to justify its taking of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Four reasons were advanced: First, 
the historical agument, that they were German prov- 
inces wrested by France from Germany by conquest; 
second, the linguistic argument, that the inhabitants 
were Germans because they spoke German; third, the 
punishment argument, that the taking of the prov- 
inces was simply well deserved punishment upon 
France for bringing about the Franco-Prussian war; 
fourth, the military argument, that Germany needed 
Alsace-Lorraine to defend itself against future 
French attacks, and that there was no possible dan- 
ger for France in the possession of the provinces by 
Germany, for Germany would never think of attack- 
ing France. Strange as it may seem to-day these 
arguments were accepted and earnestly repeated by 
many English and American scholars and publicists 
in 1871. If space permitted it would be easy to 
quote many expressions from leaders of opinion of 
that day showing that the German arguments were 
accepted without serious question as to their validity. 

Professor Hazen shows that none of these argu- 
ments was valid. The real reason was the desire for 
military advantage. Doubtless the Germans were 
sincere in their oft-expressed belief that the Alsatians 
would soon become good Germans. That the belief 
was unwarranted and that the Germans were either 
unable or unwilling to pursue a policy toward Alsace- 
Lorraine which would bring about that result Pro- 
fessor Hazen proves by abundant evidence. In his 
skilful hands the harshness of German rule in 
Alsace-Lorraine is portrayed in its true colors. 

After forty years of German rule, made addition- 
ally irksome by the arrogance of the officials, mostly 
Prussians, through whom it was administered, a pre- 
tense was made of conceding to the inhabitants the 
right of self-government. This was the Alsatian 
Constitution of 1911—Professor Hazen shows that it 
was a fraud. The lower house of the local legisla- 
ture was to be elected by secret ballot and practically 
by universal suffrage, but that body was to be bal- 
anced by an upper house in which the German gov- 
ernment would always be assured of a majority. 
Control over the budget was granted, but the grant 
was made illusory by a provision that if it should re- 
fuse to vote the budget, taxes might be levied and ex- 
penses incurred on the basis of the preceding budget. 
The executive power was left in the hands of the 
Statthalter, appointed by the Emperor and responsi- 
ble to him alone. Three votes in the Bundesrath were 
granted to Alsace-Lorraine, but the delegates who 
cast them were to receive their instructions from the 
Statthalter and must vote as he directed. 

On the eve of the war the famous Zabern, or 
Saverne, affair again drew the attention of all Eu- 
rope to the Alsace-Lorraine question. The arrogance 
of a young Prussian officer stationed in Alsace be- 
came the immediate occasion for a controversy which 








speedily involved all Germany and vividly revealed 
the whole philosophy and practice of the German 
government. The story of the affair is told in con- 
siderable detail and its significance pointed out, for, 
as Professor Hazen remarks: “ At issue were mili- 
tarism versus law, violence versus reason, despotism 
versus liberty, Prussia versus Germany, and in each 
case the former won.” 

An eloquent and moving appeal for the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France as an act of justice to the 
Alsatians and to France and as an indispensable 
feature of an enduring peace brings the book to a 
fitting conclusion. 

Some scholars for whom the Alpha and Omega of 
scholarship is restrained expression, a certain judi- 
cial pose which forbids any indication of personal 
sympathies, may take exception to the general tone of 
the book, and to some of the terms Professor Hazen 
employs to characterize the methods of Germany. 
Still others may wish that milder terms had been 
used, for fear that the argument may lose some of its 
force by creating a suspicion of undue partizanship. 
For myself I rejoice that the book is just as it has 
been written. It is the truth about Alsace-Lorraine. 
Anything less severe in its condemnation of German 
rule there would have failed to make plain why the 
wrong done in 1871 must be righted by the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France. 

In this book and in his remarkably penetrating 
analysis of the real character of the German govern- 
ment, recently published in pamphlet form by the 
Committee on Public Information, Professor Hazen 
has contributed powerful support to establish the jus- 
tice of our cause in the great conflict against the evil 
forces of Germany. 
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Documents Relating to France and Certain War Issues 
ARRANGED BY WALDO G. LELAND, PH.D. 


PREPARED IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR HISTORICAL SERVICE. 


The small group of documents here printed is de- 
signed to illustrate certain aspects of the war as they 
relate to France, and especially to make clear how 
vital to the very eixstence of France are the issues of 
the war. 

When President Wilson, in his address to Congress 
of January 8, 1918, laid down “the program of the 
world’s peace,” he stated with regard to France: “All 
French territory should be freed and the invaded 
portions restored, and the wrong done to France by 
Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly 
fifty years, should be righted in order that peace may 
once more be made secure in the interest of all.” 

Americans have not sufficiently realized the enor- 
mity or significance of the “ wrong done to France 

. in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine.”” German 
propaganda has endeavored to represent the theft of 
the two provinces as a restoration to Germany of ter- 
ritory unjustly taken from it by France in earlier 
times, whereas historically, the German Empire of 
1871 had not the slightest claim to either Alsace or 
Lorraine. 

Documents I, II, and III illustrate the attitude of 
the Alsatians and Lorrainers toward the transfer of 
themselves and their land. When the French Na- 
tional Assembly met at Bordeaux in February, 1871, 
to conclude a peace with the German Empire, the 
representatives of Alsace and Lorraine declared in 
the most vehement terms their protest against the 
cession which was demanded by Germany. Later, 
when the cession had actually been negotiated, the 
same representatives, in withdrawing from the As- 
sembly, renewed their protest and declared “ null and 
void a compact which disposes of us without our con- 
sent.” (No. II.) 

Three years later, the fifteen representatives of 
Alsace and Lorraine elected to the German Reichs- 
tag protested once more, this time to their conquer- 
ors, against the seizure of the provinces. (No. III.) 
Since that time the peoples of Alsace and Lorraine 
have constantly indicated, in countless ways, their 
unwillingness to accept as final the act of 1871. For 
forty years the Germans have treated them as con- 
quered peoples, endeavoring to Germanize them by 
force, to compel a loyalty which had no basis in tra- 
dition, in historical fact, or in actual conditions. 

Although Germans have accused France of plotting 
revenge ever since 1871, there is not the slightest 
ground for believing that at any time within the last 
fifteen years would any French government have been 
willing even to contemplate a general war for the sake 
of redressing the injury of 1871. But when the war 
was forced on France in 1914, the restoration of Al- 








sace and Lorraine at once became, for the French, one 
of the most vital issues of the conflict, an issue all the 
more vital because it was so highly symbolic of the 
very nature of the struggle. In September, 1917, the 
French government made a declaration of its war 
aims in the Chamber of Deputies, in which the issue 
of Alsace-Lorraine naturally received the most promi- 
nent place. (No. IV.) The nature of this issue was 
again clearly set forth in the declaration of the inter- 
allied Labor-Socialist Conference held in London in 
February of the present year. (No. V.) 

The German aims with regard to France are set 
forth in documents VI to IX. No. VI is a petition 
signed by the League of Agriculturists, the German 
Peasant League, the Westphalian Peasant Society, 
the Central Association of German Industrialists, the 
League of Industrialists, and the German Middle- 
Class Association, and may be taken to represent 
fairly the views of German agriculture and industry. 
The extracts here printed are those relating to 
France. The argument of the petition is developed 
still further by Professor Hermann Schumacher, pro- 
fessor of political economy in the University of Bonn. 
(No. VII.) Both of these documents, which repre- 
sent responsible and influential German opinion, urge 
that Germany must secure all of the coal and iron 
deposits of Northern France and Belgium. It is 
pointed out that without the Lorraine deposits se- 
cured in 1871 Germany could not have prepared for 
the present war, and that without the Longwy and 
Briey deposits, which were seized in August, 1914, 
Germany could not have carried on the war success- 
fully for any length of time. Hence, all this mineral 
wealth must henceforth be Germany’s so that she 
may adequately prepare for the next war. These 
views are confirmed in No. VIII, a secret document 
coming from the German imperial government itself. 

The petition of the professors (No. IX) is one of 
the most vindictive and violent presentations of the 
German view; it is especially significant when one re- 
members the influence of the “ intellectuals” upon 
German opinion, and that the petition is signed. by 
1,852 men, including 352 professors, 158 educators 
and clergymen, 145 administrative officials, 182 busi- 
ness men, 252 artists, writers, ete. Among the pro- 
fessors of history signing it are Friedrich Meinecke, 
Hermann Oncken, and Dietrich Schafer. j 


I. 


DecraraTion oF Borpeaux,' Fesrvary 16, 1871. 


We, the undersigned, French citizens chosen and 
deputed by the Departments of the Lower Rhine, 
Upper Rhine, Moselle, Meurthe, ard the Vosges, to 





1 Current History, ‘XI, 265. 
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bring to the National Assembly of France the expres- 
sion of the unanimous will of the populations of Al- 
sace and Lorraine, after having met and deliberated, 
have resolved to proclaim in a solemn declaration 
their sacred and unalterable rights in order that the 
National Assembly, France, and Europe, having un- 
der their eyes the prayers and the resolutions of our 
constituents, can neither commit nor allow to be com- 
mitted any act that shall attaint the rights whose 
guardianship and defense have been intrusted to us 
by formal mandate. 
DECLARATION. 

I.—Alsace and Lorraine do not wish to be alien- 
ated. Associated for more than two centuries with 
France in both good and ill fortune, these two prov- 
inces, ceaselessly exposed to the blows of the enemy, 
have constantly sacrificed themselves for the national 
welfare; they have sealed with their blood the indis- 
soluble pact that binds them to a united France. 
Made the subject of dispute to-day by the preten- 
sions of a foreign aggressor, they affirm in the face of 
all obstacles and all dangers, under the very yoke of 
the invader, their unshakable fidelity. 

In full unanimity the citizens who remained in 
their homes, like the soldiers who rallied to the flag, 
the former by voting, the latter by fighting, have 
‘made known to Germany and to the world the immov- 
able will of Alsace and Lorraine to remain French 
territory. 

II.—France can neither consent to nor sign the 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine. 

She cannot, without imperiling her national exist- 
ence, deal a mortal blow at her own unity by aban- 
doning those who have acquired by two hundred 
years of patriotic devotion the right to be defended 
‘by the whole country against the aggressions of vic- 
torious force. 

An assembly, even though a product of universal 
‘suffrage, could not invoke its sovereignty to cover or 
ratify exactions destructive of the national integrity ; 
it would be arrogating to itself a right which does 
mot belong even to a people united in its legislative 
functions. Such an excess of power, whose effect 
-would be to mutilate the mother community, would ex- 
pose those guilty of it to the just denunciation of his- 
tory. France can endure the blows of brute force; 
she cannot sanction its decrees. 

III.—Europe can neither permit nor ratify the 
abandonment of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Guardians of the rules of justice and international 
law, the civilized nations could not long remain in- 
sensible to the fate of their neighbor, under pain of 
being, in their turn, victims of the aggression which 
they had tolerated. Modern Europe cannot allow a 
people to be seized like a wretched herd; it cannot 
remain deaf to the repeated protests of the threat- 
ened communities ; it owes it to its own safety to for- 
‘bid such abuses of force. It knows, besides, that the 
unity of France is to-day, as in the past, a guaranty 
.of the general order of the world, a barrier against 


the spirit of conquest and invasion. Peace made at 
the price of a cession of territory would only be a 
ruinous truce and not a definitive peace. It would 
be for all a cause of internal agitation, of legitimate 
and permanent provocation throughout the earth. 

In brief, Alsace and Lorraine protest highly 
against all cession; France cannot consent to it, Eu- 
rope cannot sanction it. 

In support of this we call upon our fellow-citizens 
of France, and upon the Governments and nations of 
the whole world, to witness that in advance we hold 
null and void all acts and treaties, votes or ple- 
biscites, which shall consent to abandoning to the 
stranger all or part of our provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

We proclaim by these presents forever inviolable 
the right of citizens of Alsace and Lorraine to remain 
members of the French nation, and we swear, both 
for ourselves and for those we represent, likewise for 
our children and their descendants, to claim it eter- 
nally by all ways and means and against all 
usurpers. 

II. 


Protest oF ReprRESENTATIVES OF ALSACE AND Lor- 
RAINE ON Marcu 1, 1871, Arter tue Ratiri- 
CATION OF THE PRELIMINARIES OF Prace.” 


The representatives of Alsace and Lorraine sub- 
mitted to the Assembly, before peace negotiations 
were begun, a declaration affirming in the most for- 
mal way, in the name of the two provinces, their will 
end their right to remain French. 

Handed over, in contempt of all justice and by an 
odious abuse of force, to the domination of foreign- 
ers, we now have a final duty to perform. 

We declare once more null and void a compact 
which disposes of us without our consent. 

Henceforth and forever each and every one of us 
will be completely justified in demanding our rights 
in whatever way and manner our consciences may 
approve. 

At the moment of leaving the chamber where our 
dignity no longer permits us to sit, and in spite of the 
bitterness of our grief, the supreme thought which we 
find at the bottom of our hearts is a thought of grati- 
tude to those who, for six months, have not ceased to 
fight in our defense, and our unalterable attachment 
to France from which we are torn by violence. 

We shall follow you with our wishes and we shall 
await with entire confidence in the future, the re- 
sumption by a regenerated France of the course of 
her great destiny. 

Your brothers of Alsace and Lorraine, now cut off 
from the common family, will preserve for France, 
absent from their hearths, a filial affection until the 
day when she shall resume her rightful place there 
once more. 


“2 C. D. Hazen, “Alsace-Lorraine Under German Rule,” pp. 
13-15. 
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III. 


Provrest oF THE FirtreeEN Deputies or ALSACE- 
LorraINE IN THE ReicustaGc, Fesruary 
18, 1874.3 


The people of Alsace-Lorraine, whom we repre- 
sent in the Reichstag, have entrusted us with a spe- 
cial and very weighty mission, which we wish to dis- 
charge at once. They have charged us with ex- 
pressing to you their thought in regard to the change 
of nationality which has been violently imposed upon 
them as a result of your war with France. 

Your last war, which ended to the advantage of 
your nation, gave it incontestably the right to repara- 
tion. But Germany has exceeded her right as a civ- 
ilized nation in forcing conquered France to sacrifice 
a million and a half of her children. 

If, in times remote and comparatively barbarous, 
the right of conquest has sometimes been transformed 
into effective right; if, even to-day, it is pardoned 
when exercised on ignorant and savage peoples, noth- 
ing of this sort can be applied to Alsace-Lorraine. It 
is at the end of the nineteenth century, of a century 
of light and progress, that Germany conquers us, and 
the people whom she has reduced to slavery—for 
annexation without our consent is for us a veritable 
moral slavery—this people is one of the best of Eu- 
rope, perhaps the people which is most devoted to the 
sentiment of right and justice. 

Do you argue that the treaty ceding to you our ter- 
ritory and its inhabitants was concluded regularly 
and in due form? But reason, no less than the most 
ordinary principles of right, declares that such a 
treaty cannot be valid. Citizens, possessed of souls 
and of intelligence, are not merchandise to be traded 
and therefore it is not lawful to make them the sub- 
ject of a contract. Moreover, even admitting—what 
we do not admit—that France had the right to cede 
us, the compact which you cite against us possesses 
no validity. A contract is only valid when it repre- 
sents the free will of the contracting parties. Now 
it was only when the knife was at her throat, that 
France, bleeding and exhausted, signed the treaty 
abandoning us. She was not free, she yielded only to 
force, and our codes of law inform us that violence 
nullifies any agreements tainted by it. 

To give an appearance of legality to the cession of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the least that you ought to have 
done would have been to submit that cession to the 
ratification of the people ceded. 

A celebrated jurist, Professor Bluntschli, of Hei- 
delberg, in his International Law (page 285), says: 
“In order that a cession of land be valid, the recog- 
nition by the people inhabiting the land ceded and in 
the possession of political rights is necessary. This 
recognition can never be omitted or suppressed, be- 
cause peoples are not things without rights or wills 
of their own, whose property may be disposed of by 
others.” 

You see, gentlemen, that we find nothing in the 


8 C,. D. Hazen, “Alsace-Lorraine Under German Rule,” pp. 
15-18. 


teachings of morality and justice, absolutely nothing, 
which can pardon our annexation to your empire; and 
in this our reasons are in harmony with our senti- 
ments. Our hearis are, in fact, irresistibly attracted 
toward our French fatherland. Two centuries of life 
and of thought together create, between the members 
of the same family, a sacred bond which no argument 
and much less any act of violence can destroy. 

By choosing us, feeling as we all do, our electors 
have above everything else desired to affirm their 
sympathy for their French fatherland and their right 
to dispose of themselves. 


IV. 


DECLARATION BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT IN THE 
CHAMBER OF Deputies, SepTEMBER 18, 1917, 
Resrectine Avsace-LorraliNne.* 


No enemy manceuvre, no individual weaknesses 
can turn France from her unshakable determination. 
That determination she draws from the purest tradi- 
tions of our race—those generous principles of lib- 
erty which the Revolution sowed among the peoples, 
and which to-day bring together the civilized universe 
against German imperialism. If France pursues this 
war it is neither for conquest nor vengeance. It is 
to defend her own liberty, her independence, and at 
the same time the liberty and independence of the 
world. Her claims are those of right; they are even 
independent of the issue of battles. She proclaimed 
them solemnly in 1871 when she was beaten. She 
proclaims them to-day when she is making the ag- 
gressor feel the weight of her arms. 

The disannexation of Alsace-Lorraine, reparation 
for the damage and ruin wrought by the enemy, and a 
peace which shall not be a peace of constraint or vio- 
lence, containing in itself the germ of future wars, 
but a just peace, in which no people, whether strong 
or weak, shall be oppressed, a peace in which effec- 
tive guarantees shall protect the society of nations 
against all aggression on the part of one among them 
—these are the noble war aims of France, if one can 
speak of war aims when it is a question of a nation 
which, during forty-four years, despite her open 
wounds, has done everything in order to spare hu- 
manity the horrors of war. 

As long as these aims are not reached France will 
continue to fight. To prolong the war one day more 
than necessary would indeed be to commit the 
greatest crime in history, but to stop it a day too 
soon would be to deliver France into the most de- 
grading servitude, to a moral and material misery 
from which nothing would ever deliver her. 


V. 


DeEcLARATION OF THE INTERALLIED LaBor-SociAList 
CONFERENCE IN LonpoN, Fesruary 21-28, 
1918.° 


The conference declares that the problem of Alsace 
and Lorraine is not one of territorial adjustment, but 
one of right, and thus an international problem the 


4 Current History, November, 1917. 
5 Current History, April, 1918. 
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solution of which is indispensable if peace is to be 
either just or lasting. 

The Treaty of Frankfurt at one and the same time 
mutilated France and violated the right of the in- 
habitants of Alsace and Lorraine to dispose of their 
own destinies, a right which they have repeatedly 
claimed. ' 

The new treaty of peace, in recognizing that Ger- 
many, by her declaration of war of 1914, has her- 
self broken the Treaty of Frankfurt, will make null 
and void the gains of a brutal conquest and of the 
violence committed against the people. 

France, having secured this recognition, can 
properly agree to a fresh consultation of the popula- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine as to its own desires. 

The treaty of peace will bear the signatures of 
every nation in the world. It will be guaranteed by 
the League of Nations. To this League of Nations 
France is prepared to remit, with the freedom and 
sincerity of a popular vote, of which the details can 
be subsequently settled, the organization of such a 
consultation as shall settle forever, as a matter of 
right, the future destiny of Alsace and Lorraine, and 
as shall finally remove from the common life of all 


Europe a quarrel which has imposed so heavy a bur- 
den upon it. 


7k 


PETITION To THE IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR BY THE 
Six Great Economic Assoc1aTions.® 


Berlin, May 20, 1915. 
Your Exce.iency: 

Together with the whole German people, the Ger- 
man men of business engaged in agriculture, the man- 
ufacturing industries, commerce and trade, are firmly 
determined to persevere in the struggle for life or 
death which has been forced upon our country. They 
will persevere to the last, and at whatever cost, so 
that Germany may issue from the struggle externally 
stronger, and that it may possess the guarantee of a 
lasting peace and the guarantee of an assured na- 
tional economic and cultural development. . . . 

The detailed demands which must be fulfilled in 
the opinion of the signatories, should they be mili- 
tarily obtainable, and which are necessary to 
strengthen Germany politically, militarily, and eco- 
nomically to such a degree that the country can with 
confidence look forward into the future, have been 
given in the petition adjoined which has been placed 
before your Excellency on March 10 of this year by 
the League of Agriculturists, by the German Peasant 
League, by the Central Association of German Indus- 
trialists, by the League of Industrialists, and by the 
German Middle-Class Association. Since then the 
Christian German Peasant Associations have joined 
the associations named. The petition before men- 
tioned was worded as follows: 

“ The undersigned associations have considered the 
question how to carry out the demand which has so 

6S. Grumbach, “Germany’s Annexationist Aims,” pp. 
25-37. 
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frequently been made during the last few months, 
that the present war should be followed by an honor- 
able peace, by a peace which corresponds with the 
sacrifices made, and which will be secure and last- 
ing. ... 
“As regards France. For the reasons given above, 
with regard to Germany’s relations to England, the 
possession of the French shore and coast districts up 
to the Somme must be considered as a question of life 
or death for Germany’s future position on the sea, 
for we must have access to the Atlantic. The Hinter- 
land, which would have to be acquired at the same 
time, must secure the fullest economic and strategi- 
cal exploitation of the newly acquired Channel ports. 
All further acquisitions of French territory must be 
exclusively based upon military and strategical con- 
siderations. The : cquisition of the mining district of 
Briey will, however, form an exception to the prin- 
ciple indicated. In view of the experiences of the 
present war, it may be considered a matter of course 
that we can never again expose our frontiers to hos- 
tile invasion. We can, therefore, iu particular, not 
allow our opponents to retain Verdun and Belfort 
and the western slopes of the Vosges which lie be- 
tween these two points. By acquiring the line of the 
Meuse and the French coast of the Channel, Germany 
would obtain not only the ore deposits of Briey, 
which have already been mentioned, but also the coal 
districts of the Department du Nord and of the De- 
partment Pas-de-Calais. 

“In view of the experiences made in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, it may be considered a matter of course that 
the population of the annexed French territory will 
not be allowed to obtain political influence in Ger- 
many, and that here also the important economic fac- 
tors, including large and medium-sized properties, 
will be placed into German hands, while France 
should undertake to receive and to indemnify the 
original owners. . . .” 

It is necessary to supplement the petition given in 
the foregoing. It should expressly be pointed out 
that the political, military, and economic aims which 
the German nation has in view in order to safeguard 
its future are closely interconnected, and cannot be 
treated separately. In the first place, it is clear that 
success in obtaining our great political aims depends 
on the efficacy and success of the German armies. 
However, the experience of the present war teaches 
us that in the last resort Germany’s military suc- 
cesses and the exploitation of our victories to the 
fullest extent depend on the economic strength and 
efficiency of the German nation. Had Germany's 
agriculture not been able to feed the people, despite 
all the efforts of our enemies to starve us, had not 
the German manufacturing industries, German inven- 
tiveness, and German technical skill been able to 
maintain our independence from foreign countries, we 
should at last be defeated, notwithstanding the 
glorious successes of our victorious troops, and pos- 
sibly we would by now have been vanquished. 

It follows that our demands which, at first sight, 
seem to be dictated by purely economic motives, must 
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be considered from a larger point of view. They 
spring from the necessity of increasing Germany’s 
national and military power to the utmost. Our de- 
mands must, therefore, be considered from the mili- 
tary point of view. This is particularly the case with 
regard to the acquisition of agricultural territory 
upon which stress has been laid in the petition, and 
with regard to the seizure of the ore-bearing terri- 
tories of the Meurthe and Moselle, and of the 
French coal districts of the Departments du Nord and 
Pas-de-Calais, and the Belgian coal districts. 

The acquisition of adequate lands suitable for agri- 
cultural colonization is indispensable not only with a 
view to broadening the basis to Germany’s national 
economy. It is necessary not only in order to main- 
tain the happy balance of Germany’s national econ- 
omy, the importance of which the present war has 
plainly disclosed, but also in order to secure the pow- 
erful stream of national strength, and of man-power 
which is provided by a mighty agriculture. This is 
particularly necessary if we wish to increase the 
number of the people and thereby Germany’s military 
strength. 

Acquisitions in the ore and iron districts men- 
tioned are required not only by our economic inter- 
ests, but also by military necessity. That will ap- 
pear clearly from the following details: 

Since August, 1914, Germany’s production of raw 
iron has increased gain to nearly 1,000,000 tons per 
month, or has approximately doubled, and Germany’s 
steel production has increased to more than 1,000,000 
tons per month. Nevertheless, iron and steel are not 
abundant, but are scarce in Germany, and are still 
more scarce in neutral countries. The German shell 
works require quantities of iron and steel, which for- 
merly would have been considered incredible. For 
east grey shells alone, which are an inferior substi- 
tute for drawn shells and steel shells, at least 4,000 
tons of raw iron have been used every day during the 
last few months. At the moment, the exact figures 
cannot be given. However, it is certain that the con- 
tinuation of the war would have been impossible had 
the German iron and steel production not been dou- 
bled since August, 1914. 

The basis of the German iron and steel production 
is minette ore, the preponderant importance of which 
is constantly increasing. This ore alone can be ob- 
tained in rapidly increasing quantities within Ger- 
many’s frontiers. The production of the other Ger- 
man iron districts is very limited, and the importa- 
tion of iron ore from overseas, even from Sweden, has 
become so difficult that at many works, even those 
outside the Luxemburg-Lorraine district, minette ore 
furnishes from 60 to 80 per cent. of the iron and steel 
produced. It follows that the war would be as good 
as lost, should the production of minette ore be inter- 
fered with. 

How does the production of minette ore stand in 
the present war, and how would it stand in a future 
war? 

If the fortress of Longwy and the numerous French 
furnaces in the neighborhood should be given back to 
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the French, France would be able in a new war to 
destroy from Longwy, the following iron works in 
Germany or Luxemburg in a few hours by means of 
long-distance gun-fire: 
Kilometres dis- 
tance from Longwy 


ReGimgem 2 ccc ccc csccscccccce 7 
Differdingem . 2... ccccccccccese 10 
BOGR s cccccvccccccescssece 16 to 17 
CetREeeE 2 nw ccc cecesesccsses 21 
Ritmelingen . .......cccccsscess 21 
Diidelingen . .....ccceccscceeee 25 


Thus, approximately 20 per cent. of the German raw 
iron and steel production could be eliminated by 
France acting from Longwy. 

A glance at the map shows further that Jarny, the 
minette mine of the Phenix Company, is situated at a 
distance of from 13 to 15 kilometres from Verdun, 
and that the western ore concessions near Landres 
and Conflans are no farther than 26 kilometres from 
Verdun. To-day we bombard Dunkirk from a dis- 
tance of 38 kilometres. Can any one believe that 
the French would in the next war abstain from put- 
ing long-distance guns into Longwy and Verdun, in 
order not to disturb Germany’s ore production and 
iron industry? 

In passing, it should be said that only the vast 
production of steel from minette ore enables Ger- 
many to provide agriculture with the necessary phos- 
phoric acid since the importation of phosphates has 
come to an end. 

Germany’s security in a future war urges us com- 
pellingly to acquire the whole of the minette terri- 
tories, including the fortresses of Longwy and Ver- 
dun, for without their possession the district de- 
scribed cannot be held. 

The possession of vast supplies of coal, and par- 
ticularly of coal rich in bitumen, such as that which 
is found in Northern France, is at least as decisive. 
for the issue of the war as is the possession of iron 
ore. Belgium and Northern France together produce 
more than 40,000,000 tons of coal per annum. Be- 
sides, coal is nowadays one of the determining po- 
litical factors. That may be seen by the English 
coal export prohibition of May 15. The industrial 
neutral nations must act in accordance with the will 
of that combatant Power which can guarantee to 
them the necessary supply of coal. Germany can at 
present not provide the coal required. Hence we are 
compelled to make use of Belgium’s coal production, 
for otherwise our neutral neighbors would fall en- 
tirely under England’s control. It is very probable 
that the deliberate expansion of the Belgian coal pro- 
duction has been of the greatest importance, that it 
has induced several of Germany’s neighbor States to 
maintain their neutrality. 

It is generally known that our most important ex- 
plosives are derived from coal, their constituents be- 
ing obtained during the coking process, and that eoal 
is important also for the production of ammonia. Coal 
can provide us with benzol, the only product with 
which we can replace the benzine which we lack. 
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Lastly, coal furnishes us with tar, which can be con- 
verted into oil fuel, which is indispensable for naval 
purposes, and into lubricants. It should be pointed 
out that the large expansion of our torpedo-boat flo- 
tilla and of our submarine arm is impossible unless 
we have a vast supply of liquid fuel. The course of 
the present war has demonstrated the superiority of 
oil fuel over coal in the case of torpedo-boats, and its 
advantages are so striking that it would be criminal 
levity to disregard the lesson in the future. If our 
enemies secure for themselves oil-wells abroad, Ger- 
many must take care to obtain the necessary gas coal 
at home. In time of peace she must provide an in- 
exhaustible supply of oil, benzol, toluol, ammonia, 
and naphthaline, not only in order to increase the na- 
tional prosperity, but also because their possession is 
an indispensable part of Germany’s armament for 
war. 

In summing up, we would say that the war aims 
indicated will secure permanently Germany’s na- 
tional economy, and at the same time guarantee her 
military strength and her political independence and 
power. In addition, they will expand Germany’s 
economic opportunities. They will provide work for 
the workers, and will therefore be of advantage to 
labor as a whole. 


VII. 


Proressor ScHuMACHER, IN LecTruRE oF JuNE 20, 
1915, Prinrep as a Pamputer.' 


The whole western frontier of Germany, from south 
to north, must be improved as far as circumstances 
permit. It is no less important to provide for the 
German war industries upon which successful war- 
fare must be based. We must protect these against 
the danger of destruction with all our power. Our 
frontier must so be drawn that the great iron-works 
of Lorraine, which at present are indispensable for 
producing our war material, and which will be still 
more indispensable to us in the future, will be beyond 
the reach of modern long-distance guns in the French 
fortresses. Before all, we must secure for Germany 
the possession of the raw materials necessary for the 
war industries, and at the same time deprive our ene- 
mies of the possession of these. 

The iron deposits are most important. Without the 
minette ore of Lorraine we cannot maintain our iron 
and steel production on a scale sufficiently large for 
the conduct of the war. Happily, we can boast of 
the possession of the largest iron deposits in Europe. 
These we have obtained in consequence of the vic- 
torious war of 1870-1871. The Peace of Frankfurt 
was to give Germany the entire iron ore deposits of 
Lorraine. We did not succeed in getting them be- 
cause the geologists, whom Bismarck consulted at the 
time when the frontier was delimited, made a mis- 
take. Since the eighties we know that the larger por- 
tion of the ore deposits of the plateau of Briey has 
been left to France, though Bismarck imagined that 
the bulk of the iron ore had been obtained by Ger- 
many. To-day we can rectify that serious error be- 





7 Grumbach, “ Germany’s Annexationist Aims,” pp. 94-97. 


cause, happily, Germany seized the French ore dis- 
trict at the beginning of the war, and is holding it 
firmly in its grasp. 

Second in importance for Germany’s war indus- 
tries is coal, especially that kind of coal which can 
readily be converted into coke and which yields the 
principal explosives. We could not continue the war 
successfully if we did not obtain the necessary sup- 
ply of iron ore from the soil of -Lorraine, and we 
could also not hope to succeed had not nature en- 
dowed Germany, and particularly the Rhenish Prov- 
ince and Westphalia, and the neighboring districts of 
Belgium and North France, with excellent coke-coal. 
Similar quantities of that precious raw material do 
not occur elsewhere in Europe, and their quality is of 
the best. Now, when we have learned how im- 
portant the question of munitions is for the issue of 
the war, and when we are already compelled to em- 
ploy Belgian coal for Germany’s own requirements, 
we must declare that the vital needs of the German 
nation in war and in peace make it impossible to 
render up once more to the enemy these mainsprings 
of military and economic power. 

If we wish to secure the wealth of the soil, the 
mere political possession of the new territory is not 
sufficient. On the contrary, we must connect with 
their political incorporation the entire disposal of the 
economic factors which can be converted into power. 
Nowadays, an increase of territory means a real in- 
crease of strength only for the national war indus- 
tries if the properties acquired are entirely at one’s 
disposal. 

In order to obtain the necessary control of the in- 
dustries established on land which hitherto was 
French, the indemnification for the properties which 
must be acquired should be part of the war indemnity 
which France will have to pay. France, which has 
so often boasted that it is the banker of the world, 
will have to employ its financial strength in the first 
place for repairing the economic damage done. We 
must not hesitate to place upon France a burden 
which presses the country down to the utmost. If it 
wishes for relief, it may obtain it from its Allies on 
the other side of the Channel, whose wealth can 
scarcely be directly touched. As we have to reckon 
in the first place with France for obtaining a war 
indemnity in money, we must retain only so much 
French soil as is absolutely required for our secur- 


ity. ot: VIII. 
Extract From Secret MemMoraNnpuM SENT BY 


MICHAELIS WHEN GERMAN CHANCELLOR 
ro Vienna.® 


READ TO THE MAIN COMMITTEE OF THE REICHSTAG BY 
HUGO HAASE, LEADER OF THE INDEPENDENT 
SOCIALISTS. 

In the Vosges the boundary line must be improved 
by the annexation of some valleys, so that the Ger- 
man frontier troops can no longer be fired upon from 
French territory. France will lose Briey and a strip 
of land west of Luxemburg. The value of Briey in 
8 Printed in the New York Times, March 18, 1918. 
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an economic and military sense is evident from the 
fact that 16,000,000 tons of iron ore are produced 
there. For the safeguarding of the German and 
Luxemburg iron industry Longwy must remain in our 
hands. IX. 


Tue Peririon or THE Proressors To THE IMPERIAL 
CHANCELLOR, JuNE 20, 1915.” 

The German nation and its Emperor have kept the 
peace during forty-four years. They have kept it 
until its maintenance became incompatible with the 
demands of national honor and of self-preservation. 
In spite of the growing strength and number of its 
population, Germany has never thought of over- 
stepping the narrow limits of its continental territo- 
ries as a conqueror. Its genius merely compelled the 
nation to enter the world’s markets in order to secure 
there its economic existence in peaceful competition 
with the other nations. .. . 

Of a truth we do not strive after the domination of 
the world. However, we mean to possess a share of 
world-power proportionate to the greatness of Ger- 
many’s cultural, economic, and warlike strength. Per- 
haps it will not be possible to achieve simultaneously 
all the aims of national security. This may not be 
feasible because of the number of our enemies. Still, 
the utmost limit of the possible should be obtained. 
Otherwise, the great sacrifices of the nation and our 
great military efforts during the war will have been 
vain. This is, we repeat it, the firm determination of 
the German nation. 

It is the duty and the right of those who, through 
their learning and position, have become the intel- 
lectual leaders and protagonists of public opinion, to 
give clear expression to the resolution and to the firm 
will of the nation, and to place the national wishes 
before the Government. It is their duty to give pow- 
erful support to the Government in its heavy task of 
enforcing Germany's necessary claims against the 
faint-hearted individuals within the country and 
against its tenacious enemies abroad. 

We invite all leaders of public opinion to fulfil this 
duty. 

We know full well that one must discriminate be- 
tween the desirable aims of the war and the final con- 
ditions obtainable at the peace, that everything de- 
pends on the ultimate success of our arms, and that 
it cannot be our task to discuss the war objects of 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey. Hence we have in 
the following merely briefly expressed our opinion in 
giving utterance to our conviction that Germany must 
have certain guarantees for a lasting peace, and that 
there are certain aims which must be reached by the 
blood-sodden road of the present war. 

(1) France.—We wish to abolish for all time the 
French menace. We have been threatened by France 
for centuries. We have been assailed with French 
cries for vengeance from 1815 to 1870 and from 1871 
to 1915. All classes of the German people are con- 
vinced of this necessity. We cannot abolish this 
danger through useless efforts at conciliation, to 


® Grumbach, “ Germany’s Annexationist Aims,” pp. 40-52. 


which France has always replied with the utmost 
fanaticism. 


We would warn all Germans most seriously not to 
indulge in self-deception. Even after the terrible 
lesson of this disastrous war of revenge, France will 
continue thirsting for vengeance as long as she pos- 
sesses the necessary strength. For the sake of our 
own existence we must enfeeble that land politically 
and economically, without scruple or compunction, 
and improve Germany’s military-strategical position 
towards France. To achieve this end a _ thorough- 
going improvement of Germany’s western frontier 
from Belfort to the coast is needed. 

In addition we must, if possible, conquer part of 
the French Channel coast in order to increase our 
strategical security against England and to obtain 
better access to the ocean. 

Special measures will have to be taken so that the 
German Empire should not be internally weakened 
by its external acquisitions. In order to avoid a po- 
sition similar to that which obtains in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the undertakings and landed properties in the 
conquered districts which secure to their owners 
power and influence should be transferred from 
hands hostile to Germany to German hands, and the 
indemnification of the original owners should be left 
to France. No influence whatever upon the Empire 
should be allowed to that part of the French popula- 
tion which has been taken over by us. 

Furthermore, it is necessary that France—and 
France among all our enemies in the first place— 
should have imposed upon it a high war indemnity, 
and that no mercy should be shown to it, although it 
has financially been terribly bled through its own 
folly and British selfishness. Details will be given 
further on. 

We should also remember that France has a dis- 
proportionately large Colonial Empire, and that Eng- 
land might enrich itself sy seizing the French colo- 
nies unless we seize them ourselves. 


(5) War Indemnity.—We desire as far as possi- 
ble to obtain a war indemnity which compensates us 
for the cost of the struggle. . . 

We are, of course, aware that the question of war 
indemnities depends not only upon our military suc- 
cesses, but also upon the financial ability of our ene- 
mies. Should we be in the position of exacting an 
indemnity from England, which has always been so 
thrifty in devoting English blood to the war, no 
amount of money that could be exacted would be 
sufficiently large. . . . However, it is more probable 
that France, either alone, or, in the first place, must 
be counted upon to furnish an indemnity. We 
should not hesitate to put upon that country the heav- 
iest financial burden. Philanthropic sentimentalism 
would be totally out of place. If the French wish to 
find relief, they may address themselves to their Al- 
lies on the other side of the Channel. If these refuse 
to help their Allies financially, we should obtain at 
least a political result with which we may be sat- 
isfied. ... 
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Some Thoughts on Nationalism and Internationalism 


BY PROFESSOR X. 


There is just now a disposition in some quarters 
to advocate the kind of internationalism which dis- 
parages patriotism, overemphasizing its competitive 
aspect and neglecting its finer and more constructive 
elements. It seems very desirable, therefore, that 
Americans who believe in national loyalty, without 
accepting the Prussian creed of national egoism, 
should think their way through to some sort of ad- 
justment between these apparently conflicting, but 
really complementary, ideals of nationalism and in- 
ternationalism. The following propositions are of- 
fered as one possible starting point for a discussion 
looking toward such an adjustment. 


1. The kind of internationalism aimed at implies 
the continuance of national states as an actual and 
desirable condition of the world-order. That na- 
tionalism too often finds expression in international 
antagonism, that it is most conspicuous and most con- 
scious of itself in times of war—these are indeed 
facts to be squarely faced. Nevertheless the unify- 
ing force of nationality in the modern world is after 
all a more important fact. Within the great nations 
patriotism has enlarged the interests and sympathies 
of the individual beyond his own personal fortunes 
and those of the more limited group, local, economic, 
or social, which might otherwise have claimed his ex- 
clusive loyalty. On the whole, nationality has done 
at least as much to unite men as it has to divide them. 

With all its faults it cherishes the ideal of a great 
’ community, not divided in relentless antagonism be- 
tween exploiting and exploited classes, but rather 
united in mutual respect for just rights and in co- 
operation for the common good. If these proposi- 
tions are true, a program of so-called international- 
ism which begins by trying to break down national 
loyalty must be condemned as essentially destructive 
and reactionary rather than constructive and pro- 
gressive. 


2. The theory that national loyalty may safely be 
allowed to disintegrate in the interest of a higher loy- 
alty to humanity disregards another important fact 
of human experience, namely, that, for the average 
man, the sentiment of loyalty tends to lose vitality in 
proportion as the object toward which it is directed 
becomes more remote or more highly generalized. The 
elimination of national loyalty is, therefore, less 
likely to serve humanity than it is to develop in in- 
dividuals and in smaller groups—local, racial, eco- 
nomic, or what not—a sense of emancipation from 
higher obligations, an essentially egoistic spirit. The 
cosmopolite who ceases to feel the claims of his own 
people can rarely be counted on for any substantial 
service to humanity, and is often an egoist of the 
worst type. 


8. What is required, then, is not less loyalty to 


one’s own nationality, but more sympathetic under- 
standing of nationalities and national ideals different 
from one’s own, combined with a recognition of the 
fundamental interests, material and spiritual, which 
unite them to each other. As a healthy community 
must be founded, not on the repression of personality 
in the individuals who compose it, but on the largest 
freedom consistent with harmonious co-operation; so 
a sound international order must rest upon a similar 
regard for the individuality of the constituent nations. 
The French historian, Lavisse, in his address before 
the Sorbonne, November, 1914, expressed admirably 
in terms of his own national ideals this analogy be- 
tween a free community of individuals and a free so- 
ciety of nations: “ For us Frenchman,” he said, ‘“ who 
have taught men by our eighteenth century the value 
and the dignity of human personality,” “ the nations, 
great or small, are also human personalities, whose 
value we appreciate and whose dignity we respect.” 


4. The principles underlying this conception of in- 
ternationalism are generally applicable, but they have 
a peculiar importance for the United States. Ameri- 
can nationality brings together men of different 
origins on the basis not of any racial connection, real 
or assumed, but rather of sympathy with characteris- 
tic American institutions and ideals. Patriotism 
here, as elsewhere, has to guard itself against con- 
stant preoccupation with the ideas of international 
rivalry and antagonism, but the problem of harmoniz- 
ing the various elements of our immigrant population 
makes it easier to emphasize the unifying function of 
American nationality. 


5. The principles on which the United States has 
now entered the world war have simplified for Ameri- 
cans the reconciliation of national with international 
ideals. We are appealing to national loyalty, but the 
cause for which the nation is fighting is the defense 
of international order against national egoism. Dis- 
loyalty to America in this quarrel is treason against 
the whole idea of a free society of nations. 

In short, the internationalism which we should try 
to promote in American education will not undermine 
national loyalty, but gradually build upon it the more 
imposing, and immensely more complex, fabric of in- 
ternational society. 


The May Atlantic is unusually interesting in its great 
number of excellent war articles, “The German Outlook 
for Parliamentary Government,” by A. B. McLaren; “ The 
Pacifist at War,” by Henry Rutgers Marshall; “ Russian 
Sidelights,” by Arthur Ruhl; “ Prussian Manners,” by C. 
Journelle; “ Ordinary Seamen, U. 8S. N.”—a description of 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station—by Joseph Hus- 
band; and the fifth of a series of war-adventure stories re- 
lated by James Norman Hall. 
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Outline for the Incidental Study of Latin-American 
History in Secondary Schools 


BY PROFESSOR MARY WILHELMINE WILLIAMS, PH.D., GOUCHER COLLEGE. 


Through various channels a significant discussion 
has begun in the United States regarding the teach- 
ing of Latin-American history in the secondary 
school; and to the college teacher of the subject come 
various queries with reference to ways and means. 
These questions for the most part originate with high 
school teachers who wish to give their pupils light 
upon the past history and present problems of our 
neighbors to the south, but are doubtful—in view of 
the already crowded condition of the high school cur- 
riculum—to what extent they would be justified in 
going into the subject, and are not possessed of the 
bibliographical information which would enable them 
to teach Latin-American history in the secondary 
school, even in an incidental manner. 

How soon any marked change in the fields of his- 
tory now stressed in the elementary and secondary 
schools is to be looked for is not evident, but certain 
it is that ultimately history teaching in the lower 
schools will take upon itself a more practical char- 
acter; a smaller portion of the course will be given 
to European history, and in the time gained through 
the elimination of non-essentials the children will be 
introduced—by means of definite courses—to their 
New World neighbors to the north and south. 

While waiting for this revolution, the history 
teacher can hasten its coming and aid in the solution 
of serious hemispherical problems by teaching the 
essentials of Latin-American history in an incidental 
manner in connection with the courses in United 
States history. The idea is to introduce information 
regarding Latin America at logical points in the 
course. And much of this information can be con- 
veyed by means of comparison of historical develop- 
ment in the two racial units, a method which will 
serve to clarify and emphasize United States history 
while giving the pupil a bird’s-eye view of a new 
field. The following brief outline—which is in- 
tended to be merely suggestive—will indicate how 
this may be done. 


I. Aboriginal Americas; comparison of aborigines 
regarding 
1. Numbers. 
2. Culture. 
3. Consequent effect upon later history. 
II. Colonial period; comparison of administrative 
systems: 
1. Political. 
2. Economic and industrial. 
3. Religious. 
III. Establishment of Latin-American independ- 
ence, to be taken up in preparation for study of origin 


of Monroe Doctrine in United States. The follow- 
ing points may be considered at this time: 

1. Influence of the American Revolution upon 
the Latin-American wars for independence. 

2. Political disintegration of Latin America 
after independence; cf. “critical period” in 
United State history. 

3. Constitutions of Latin-American states. 

a. Influence of the United States Constitution. 

b. Unsuitability to the Latin America of the 
period. 

c. Character of actual government. 

IV. Political instability; rule by military chief- 
tains, or caudillos. To be indicated in connection 
with study of the annexation of Texas, the Mexican 
War, Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Ostend Manifesto, 
filibustering expeditions, the Maximilian episode. 

V. Rise of republican rule in Latin America. To 
be brought out in connection with relations with Chile 
over Baltimore incident, Venezuela boundary contro- 
versy, Spanish-American War, diplomacy connected 
with Panama Canal, recent relations with Mexico 
(part played by A. B. C. republics). 


VI. Latin America and the slavery question. To 
be considered in connection with Texas question, fili- 
bustering, migration of defeated Confederates to 
Brazil and other parts of Latin America. Here the 
influence of the American Civil War upon slavery in 
Brazil and upon the overthrow of the Brazilian em- 
pire can be mentioned. 


VII. Latin America and the race question. Main 
facts to be brought out by comparison in connection 


with study of Negro and immigration problems in the 
United States. 


VIII. Present-day Latin America. To be sketched 
briefly in connection with study of Pan-Americanism 
and of the Great War. 

The matter above indicated can probably be best 
introduced by the teacher through class-room com- 
ments or informal lectures, and may be supplemented 
by occasional reference reading on the part of the 
pupils. 

The following bibliographical information—which 
makes no pretense at completeness—may be of use to 
any teacher wishing to take up the study of Latin- 
American history: 


GUIDES TO BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bourne, E. G., “ Spain in America” (New York, 1906), 
for colonial period only; Goldsmith, P. H., “A Brief Bib- 
liography ” (New York, 1915); Sheperd, W. R., “ Latin 
America ” (New York, 1914); Winsor, J., “ Narrative and 
Critical History,” Vols. 1, 2 and 8 (Boston, 1886, 1889), 
for pre-Columbian and colonial periods only. 
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Very valuable bibliographical information may also be ob- 
tained from the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 
This includes special bibliographies as well as lists of works 
on Latin-American history and description to be found in 
the Columbus Memorial Library which is housed in the 
Union building. Supplementary lists are issued from time 
to time as new works are added to the library. 


SYLLABUS. 

Pierson, W. W., “A Syllabus of Latin-American History.” 
Published by the University of North Carolina, 1916. This 
seems to be the only syllabus printed in English. It is 
weak in organization and proportional arrangement, but the 
topics included are suggestive and are supplied with useful 
references. 

GENERAL HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION. 

Perhaps the best four general works are the following: 

Bryce, J., “South America: Observations and Impres- 
sions” (New York, 1912); Calderon, F. G., “ Latin Amer- 
ica: Its Rise and Progress” (London, 1913), from a 
Peruvian viewpoint; Dawson, T. C., “ The South American 
Republics,” two volumes (New York, 1904); Sheperd, 
W. R., “Latin America” (Home University Series, New 
York, 1914). 

Other books of varying degrees of usefulness are: Bon- 
sal, S., “ The American Mediterranean ” (New York, 1912) ; 
Brown, H. W., “ Latin America: The Pagans, the Papists, 
the Patriots, the Protestants, and the Present Problem” 
(New York, 1901); Crichfield, G. W., “American Su- 
premacy ” (New York, 1908); Enock, C. R., “ The Repub- 
lics of Central and South America” (London, 1913) ; 
Keane, A. H., “ Central and South America,” two volumes 
(London, 1911); Koebel, W. H., “South America” (Lon- 
don, 1913); Payne, E. J., “History of the New World 
Called America,” two volumes (Oxford, 1899); Porter, 
R. P., “The Ten Republics” (London, 1911); Reyes, R., 
“The Two Americas” (New York, 1914); Roosevelt, T., 
“Through the Brazilian Wilderness” (New York, 1914) ; 
Ross, E. A., “South of Panama” (New York, 1915) ; 
Mozans, H. J. (John Augustine Zahm), “ Up the Orinoco 
and Down the Magdalena” (New York, 1910) ; 
——————, “Along the Andes and Down the Amazon” 
(New York, 1912); Zahm, J. A., “ Through South Amer- 
ica’s Southland ” (New York, 1916). 

SpecraL STATES OR REGIONS. 

Bancroft, H. H., “ History of Mexico: Being a Popular 
History of the Mexican People” (New York, 1914); 
“History of Central America,” 
three volumes (San Francisco, 1886-87) ; , 
“History of Mexico,” six volumes (San Francisco, 1885) ; 
Bishop, F., “ Panama, Past and Present” (New York, 
1916); Bonsal, S., “The American Mediterranean” (New 
York, 1912); Callahan, J. M., “ Cuba and International 
Relations ” (Baltimore, 1889) ; Dalton, L. V., “ Venezuela ” 
(London, 1912); Denis, P., “Brazil” (London, 1911); 
Eder, P. J., “Colombia” (New York, 1913): Elliot, G. 
F. S., “ Chile” (London, 1907); Enock, C. R., “ Ecuador ” 
(New York, 1914); * Mexico” (London, 
1909) ; ————_——__, “ Peru” (London, 1912); Fortier, A., 
and Ficklen, J. R., “ Central America and Mexico” (Phila- 
delphia, 1907); Hale, S., “Story of Mexico” (New York, 
1893); Haneock, A. U., “History of Chile” (Chicago, 
1893) ; Hazard, S., “ Santo Domingo, Past and Present, with 
a Glance at Hayti” (New York, 1873); Hirst, W. A., 
“Argentina ” (London, 1911); Hudson, W. H., *‘ The Purple 
Land” (New York, 1916); Koebel, W. H., “ Paraguay ” 
(New York, N. D.) ; , “Uruguay ” (New York, 








1915) ; Olmstead, V. H., “Cuba: Population, History and 


Resources” (Washington, 1909); Palmer, F., “Central 
America and Its Problems” (New York, 1910); Scruggs, 
W. L., “ The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics (Boston, 
1910); Verrill, A. H., “ Porto Rico, Past and Present, and 
San Domingo of To-day” (New York, 1914); Walle, P., 
“ Bolivia ” (New York, 1914). 

PRE-COLUMBIAN PERIOD. 

Bancroft, H. H., “ Native Races of the Pacific States of 
North America,” five volumes (New York, 1874-1876) ; 
Enock, C. R., “The Secret of the Pacific” (New York, 
N. D.); Fiske, J., “ Discovery of America,” Vol. 1 (Boston, 
1892); Joyce, T. A., “ Central American and West Indian 
Archeology” (New York, 1916) ; , “ Mexican 
Archeology” (New York, 1914); —————, “South 
American Archeology” (New York, 1912); Markham, 
C. R., “ Cuzeo, a Journey to the Ancient Capital of Peru, 
with an Account of the History, Language, Literature and 
Antiquities of the Ineas” (London, 1856); ——————, 
“ Narratives of the Rites of the Incas” (London, Hakluyt 
Society, 1873); Prescott, W. H., “ History of the Conquest 
of Mexico,” two volumes (Philadelphia, 1892) ; ——————, 
“ History of the Conquest of Peru,” two volumes (Philadel- 
phia, 1892); Ratzel, A. J., “History of Mankind,” three 
volumes (London, 1896); de la Vega, G., “ Royal Com- 
mentaries of the Incas,” two volumes (London, Hakluyt So- 
ciety, 1869-1871) ; Winsor, J., “ Narrative and Critical His- 
tory of America,” Vol. 1 (Boston, 1889). 

COLONIAL PERIOD AND WARS FOR INDEPENDENCE. 

Anderson, C. L. G., “ Old Panama and Castilla del Oro ” 
(Boston, 1914); Bancroft, H. H., “California Pastoral ” 
(San Francisco, 1888); Bourne, E. G., “Spain in Amer- 
ica” (New York, 1906) ; Esquemeling, J., “ The Buccaneers 
of America; or, The Pirates of Panama” (New York, 
1914); Haring, C. H., “ The Buccaneers in the West Indies 
in the Nineteenth Century” (London, 1910); Helps, A., 
“The Spanish Conquest in America,” three volumes (Lon- 
don, 1855-1857); Koebel, W. H., “In Jesuit Land: The 
Jesuit Missions of Paraguay ” (London, 1912) ; — 
“ British Exploits in South America” (New York, 1917 
Lea, H. C., “ The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies ” 
(New York, 1908); Lowery, W., “Spanish Settlements 
within the Present Limits of the United States” (New 
York, 1905); MacNutt, F. A., “Bartholomew De Las 
Casas” (New York, 1909); Mitre, B., “ The Emancipation 
of South America” (1893); Moses, B., “ South America on 
the Eve of Emancipation ” (New York, 1908) ; ——————, 
“Establishment of Spanish Rule in America” ‘New York, 
1898); — , “The Spanish Dependencies in South 
America ” (New York, 1914); Paxson, F. L., “ The Inde- 
pendence of the South American Republics” (Philadelphia, 
1903); Petre, F. L., “ Simon Bolivar; ” Roscher, W., “ The 
Spanish Colonial System” (New York, 1904); Watson, 
R. G., “ Spanish and Portuguese South America During the 
Colonial Period ” (London, 1884); Winsor, J., “‘ Narrative 
and Critical History,” Vols. 2 and 8 (Boston, 1886, 1889 
Zahm, J. A. (H. J. Mozans), “The Quest of El Dorado” 
(New York, 1917). 

LATIN AMERICA SINCE INDEPENDENCE. 

Akers, C. E., “A History of South America, 1854-1904 ” 
(New York, 1912); Babson, R. W., “ The Future of South 
America” (Boston, 1916); Bacon, R., “ For Better Rela- 
tions with Our Latin-American Neighbors” (Washington, 
1916); Barrett, J., “ The Pan-American Union” (Washing- 
ton, 1911); Brandon, “ Latin-American Universities and 
Special Schools; ” Bingham, H., “The Monroe Doctrine ” 
(New Haven, 1913); , “Across South America ” 
(Boston, 1911); Bishop, J. B., “The Panama Gateway ” 
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(New York, 1914); Blakeslee, G. H. (ed.), “ Latin Amer- 
ica: Clark University Addresses” (New York, 1914); 
Bryce, J., “ South America: Observations and Impressions ” 
(New York, 1912); Chandler, “ Inter-American Acquaint- 
ances; ” Clemenceau, G., “ South America To-day” (New 
York, 1911); Dodd, W. F., “ Modern Constitutions” (Chi- 
cago, 1909); Fornaro, Carlo de, “ Carranza and Mexico” 


(New York, 1915); Hannay, D., “Diaz” (New York, 
1917); Hart, A. B., “The Monroe Doctrine” (Boston, 
1916); Jones, C. L., “ Caribbean Interests of the United 


States” (New York, 1916); Koebel, W. H., “The South 
Americans; ” Latane, J. H., “The United States and 
Spanish America” (1903); MacHugh, R. J, “ Modern 
Mexico” (London, 1914); Manning, W. R., “ Early Diplo- 
matic Relations between the United States and Mexico” 


(Baltimore, 1916); Martin, P. F., “ Mexico of the Twen- 
tieth Century” (London, 1907); Rives, J., “ Relations of 
Mexico with the United States; ” Ross, E. A, “ South of 
Panama” (New York, 1915); Speer, R. E., “ South Ameri- 
can Problems” (New York, 1917); Stumtz, H. C., “ South 
American Neighbors” (1916); Verrill, A. H., “ South and 
Central American Trade Conditions of To-day” (New 
York, 1914); Williams, M. W., “ Anglo-American Isthmian 
Diplomacy ” (Washington, 1916). 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Hispanic-American Historical Review (Washington, 
American Historical Association); Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union (Washington). 


Some Experiments ina New Type of History Examination 


BY ELLEN L. OSGOOD, TEACHER OF INDUSTRIAL HISTORY, JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


At the mid-term examinations in the Julia Richman 
High School last spring we, of the history depart- 
ment, tried some interesting experiments. Three of 
these examinations, for which I was responsible, 
proved so far successful that it seemed possible that 
cthers might be interested both in the question papers 
and in the purposes and results of the examinations. 

The subjects in which these examinations were 
given, Industrial History and Civics, have been taught 
along somewhat new lines. No text book has been 
used. All material has been gathered by use of 
libraries. And the object has been rather to develop 
the pupil’s thinking powers and initiative than to turn 
her brain into a cold storage warehouse of more or 
less useless facts. In each case the body of fact 
which the pupil has been called upon to master has 
been small, while the methods of work which she has 
been expected to acquire have been rather definitely 
determined and consistently adhered to. It is hardly 
open to question that facts in themselves are of little 
value to man or woman compared with the power to 
acquire and use facts. In consideration of the type 
of work done, it seemed only reasonable to plan tests 
which should try out the power of the pupil to do 
something rather than to reproduce facts and opinions 
from a book. 

Industrial History 1 was given to a class of fourth 
term girls of the Commercial Course who had studied 
the subject for ten weeks, five periods a week. In- 
dustrial History m was given to a fifth term class 
who were in the second term of the subject and so 
had had a term and a half of training in the use of 
books. This examination was written entirely outside 
of school. On Friday a copy of the directions accom- 
panied by one of the topics a few samples of which 
wre here given, was handed to each girl, and the fol- 
lowing Monday she turned in her paper. No two 
topics were alike and none were on subjects which 
had been discussed in class. The examination in 
civics was intended for senior classes which had been 
studying the subject with the use of Dr. Wolfson’s 
assignments in ‘‘ The Independent,” and the examina- 


tion was based in part on one of these assignments 
which had not been previously used. 


These examinations were intended to test the power 
of our pupils in one or all of three directions; first, to 
get at material both by hunting down books in libraries 
end hunting down facts in books, secondly, to inter- 
pret the printed page, and, thirdly, to organize in 
relation to a given problem the information so 
obtained. On the whole, these objects were attained. 
The questions on the passage from Tacitus which 
made up two-fifths of the Industrial History 1 paper 
brought out clearly the power of the pupil to inter- 
pret the printed page. In the second examination the 
preparation of the bibliography and the locating of 
material in the books listed, tried out the ability of 
the classes to get at facts. The quality of the notes 
taken brought out their power to interpret, and the 
essay their ability to organize the material when it 
was obtained. The third examination was a test in 
interpretation and in the power to see the relation of 
one fact or idea to another. The first examination 
made it possible for a pupil who relied upon memory 
power to make a passing mark, but the second and 
third threw the memorizer out of the race entirely. 

The results of these examinations were on the whole 
highly satisfactory. First, they graded the pupils of 
the classes in a manner which appealed to the sense of 
justice of both pupils and teacher. Secondly, they 
were interesting in themselves and served to stimulate 
a healthy interest in the work of the rest of the term. 
Thirdly, they showed up the strong points and weak- 
nesses of each class as a whole and so served to guide 
the teacher in the type of recitation which should be 
employed to meet most effectively the needs of the 
pupils. For instance, the classes in Industrial History 
1 handed in remarkably good bibliographies, good 
notes, and poor essays. Immediately it was evident 
that no more time need be given to the preparation of 
bibliographies but much training in the organization of 
facts. Summaries and outlines are now the order of 
the day. 
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Mup-Term EXAMINATION IN INDUSTRIAL History I. 


1. Describe in detail the textile industry among primi- 
tive people touching upon the following topics, raw mate- 
rials, tools, methods, labor, and products. 

2. What were the effects of the geography and natural 
products of Egypt upon the industries of that country? 

3. What were the effects of the introduction of metallic 
currency upon the commerce and industry of ancient 
Greece ? 

4. From the following quotation write a brief account of 
the industry and commerce of the ancient Germans. Give a 
reason for each statement you make. This quotation is 
taken from the work of Tacitus, a Roman historian who 
lived in the first century A. D. 

“Their (the Germans’) country . is productive of 
grain, but unfavorable to fruit-bearing trees. It is rich in 
flocks and herds, but these are for the most part undersized, 
and even the cattle have not their usual beauty or noble 
head. Their number is chiefly regarded; they are the most 
highly prized, indeed the only riches of the people. Silver 
and gold the gods have refused to them, whether in kind- 
ness or in anger I cannot say. . . . They care but little to 
possess or use them. You may see among them vessels of 
silver, which have been presented to their envoys and chief- 
tains, held as cheap as those of clay. The border popula- 
tion, however, value gold and silver for their commercial 
utility, and are familiar with, and show a preference for, 
some of our coins. The tribes of the interior use the sim- 
pler and more ancient practice of the barter of commodi- 
ties. . 

“Every person surrounds his dwelling with an open 
space, either as a precaution against the disasters of fire, 
or because they do not know how to build. No use is made 
‘by them of stone or tile; they employ timber for all pur- 
poses, rude masses without ornament or attractiveness. 
Some parts of their buildings they stain more carefully with 
a clay so clear and bright that it resembles painting. . . 
Land proportioned to the number of inhabitants is occupied 
by the whole community in turn, and afterwards divided 
-among them according to rank. A wide expanse of plains 
makes the partition easy. They till fresh fields every year, 
and yet have more than enough land. Because of the rich- 
ness and extent of their soil, they do not laboriously exert 
themselves in planting orchards, inclosing meadows, and 
watering gardens. Grain is the only produce required from 
the earth. . . .” 

5. Compare the industry and commerce of these Germans 
with that of the ancient Egyptians. 

Mrp-TeRM EXAMINATION IN INDUSTRIAL History II. 

Directions —Place in Miss Osgood’s box in the office be- 
fore 2.30, April —, a report on the subject assigned you writ- 
ten in ink or type written. This report must contain: 

1. A list of books which are of use for the subject, the 
title and the author of the book to be given in every case. 

2. Notes on the subject taken from one or more of these 
books, title of the book and pages consulted to head each 
set of notes. 

3. A two-page discussion of the assigned topic. 

4. At the close of the paper write and sign the following 
declaration : 

“T have received no help in the preparation of this re- 
port.” 

Thirty per cent. will be allowed for the list of books. In 
marking this section both the number of books obtained and 
the quality of the books will be taken into consideration. 

Thirty per cent. will be allowed for the notes. The num- 
‘ter of facts obtained and the intelligence with which the 
notes are taken will be considered. 

Forty per cent. will be given the discussion. 


Topics FOR EXAMINATION IN INDUSTRIAL H1sTory II. 


1. How was tapestry made in the Middle Ages? 

2, What services did Arthur Young (born September 11, 
1741, died April 20, 1820) render to the improvement of 
agriculture ? 

3. What were the contributions of Jethro Tull to the 
Agricultural Revolution ? 

4. What was the effect of the American Revolution on 
the commerce and industry of this country ? 

5. What were thé effects of the War of 1812 on Ameri- 
can industry ? 

6. What industrial changes in the South followed the 
emancipation of the negro? Were these changes due to 
freeing the slaves? 

7. What was the effect of the invention of the sewing 
machine on the garment making industry ? . 

8. Describe book-making in the Middle Ages. 

%. What industries have been introduced into Western 
Europe or the United States from China? 

10. What has been the effect of the invention of the Hoe 
Press? ° 


Mip-TerM EXAMINATION IN CIVICs. 


Directions.—Each pupil is to bring to the examination a 
copy of Wilson’s speech to Congress of Monday, April 2, 
asking for a declaration of war, and a copy of the Inde- 
pendent for April 14. 

Each pupil is to read the following articles in the Inde- 
pendent: “The United States Falls In.” “History in the 
Making,” “ The President Speaks for War,” “ The Decision 
of the Senate,” “ The Decision of the House,” “Cuba Enters 
the War,” and such other articles as she pleases, also the 
following quotation from President Monroe’s message to 
Congress in 1823, in which he gave utterance to what is 
known as the Monroe Doctrine. 

“In the wars of the European powers, in matters relat- 
ing to themselves we have never taken any part, nor does 
it comport with our policy so to do. It is only when our 
rights are invaded or seriously menaced that we resent in- 
juries or make preparation for our defense. With the 
movements in this hemisphere we are of necessity more in- 
timately connected, and by causes which must be obvious 
to all enlightened and impartial observers. . . . We owe it, 
therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those powers to declare that 
we shall consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power we have not interfered, 
and shall not interfere. But with the Governments who 
have declared their independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great consideration and 
just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling 
in any other manner their destiny by any European power 
in any other light than as a manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States.” 

Answer the following questions: 


1. State clearly the causes which led the United States to 
declare war. 

2. How was war declared ? 

3. “ . . . some newspapers in Argentine .. . pointed out 
that the entry of the United States into the European war 
. .. portended the passing of the Monroe Doctrine,” ete. 
Explain this statement. 

4. What, according to the President, are the measures 
which the United States should take to make the war effec- 
tive? Discuss the wisdom of one of these measures. 
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A TypicaL Civics PAPER. 


Sittner, Henrietta, 6-3 
Civies, 205 
Miss Osgood 

I. Causes that led the United States to declare war. 

1. Our rights have been invaded. 

2. Germany’s declaration that on and after Febru- 
ary 1 it would sink all vessels entering or attempting 
to pass through what they had prescribed as the “ War 
Zone.” Germany had heretofore restrained its com- 
manders of submarines, but now casts aside all 
thoughts of humanity or mercy and tries to carry out 
its threat. 

3. Treatment of Belgium. 

4. Rights of the United States treated lightly. 


II. President gives his message to Congress. La Follette 
speaks against war, against England and almost, at times, 
pro-German. \Villiams speaks forcibly against La Follette. 
Other Senators speak. At roll-call in Senate all but six 
Senators are in favor of war. Claude Kitchin and “ Old 
Joe” Cannon and other “ patriots” speak. Crowd again 
urges vote. Amendments offered prohibiting the sending 
of troops abroad unless they volunteer for that service or 
specific permission is given by Congress. Twelve o'clock 
and Good Friday. 2.30 a.m. Good Friday—Senator Clark 
takes the chair. 

3.00. Roll-eall. 

Miss Rankin says: “I want to stand by my country, but 
I cannot vote for war.” 

3.14. Vote announced. 

War declared 373 to 50. 

Vote in Senate 82 to 6 for war. 

III. Some newspapers of Argentina and elsewhere believe 
that while the United States was neutral, their position was 
more secure because the United States was the strongest 


‘ neutral, and therefore neutrals were respected to some de- 


gree. They think that now as the strongest ally of neutral 
countries has declared war, the rights of neutrals will not 
be respected at all, instead of being respected to a greater 
degree. ‘“ We have never interfered in wars of European 
powers which pertain to themselves.” South American 
countries think that we are breaking that part of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. But I think that in Germany’s submarine 
warfare she had made this great war pertain to us, and 
therefore I do not think that that portends the passing of 
the Monroe Doctrine.” 


IV. Measures to be taken by the United States: 
1. Extension of liberal financial credit to the Entente 
Allies. 
2. Raise an army of at least 500,000 men in addition 
to the standing army and the National Guard. 
3. Introduction of the principle of universal mili- 
tary service. 
4. Provision of the needed war revenues by taxation 
as far as possible rather than by borrowing. 
5. Utmost co-operation with the countries already 
at war with Germany. 
6. Organization and mobilization of all the material 
resources of the country. 
7. Full equipment of the navy immediately. 
8. Granting of adequate credits to the government. 


There is great wisdom in the suggestion of President 
Wilson for universal military service. It would be ex- 
travagant at first, but would be worth what it cost. If this 
war should force a draft, it would take men who were un- 
trained for military service. Sending men into the field to 


fight when they are not trained is sending them to their 
death. If every man was trained they would have no fear 
about going to fight because they would know that they 
could defend themselves better. It is not right for the men 
of one class only to be trained, but universal training would 
promote democracy. The volunteer method has failed in 
the past, and there is nothing to show that it will not fail 
in the present war. Besides the interests of the country 
there are the interests of the men to be considered. A few 
months’ training in the army or navy will develop a young 
man at his wildest age (19-25) physically, mentally, 
morally. Because we have never had a trans-oceanic war 
is not to say that we will never have one, and we must be 
prepared. 





Suggestions for a Text in 


Ancient History 
BY WALLACE N. STEARNS, FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Constant accumulation of material compels fre- 
quent revision of ancient history texts. Endless di- 
versity in the finds and the difficulties attendant upon 
their examination and use—problems of language, 
geography, ethnology, chronology and the like—in- 
volves larger gifts than belong to any one man. If 
one, for example, cannot command the languages in 
which the sources are written, how is one to decide 
debatable points? 


The eastern Mediterranean world has ever been 
and is a veritable jungle of languages, languages now 
at the student’s command, and yet other tongues be- 
yond the knowledge of the savant. On the decipher- 
ment of these languages rests the interpretation of 
the monuments. Furthermore, to be articulate the 
ancient history text should have a line of authenti- 
cated dates, anchor-points for the student's mind, 
and here, too, the doctors go far apart. Then, too, 
the facts of ancient history should be presented as the 
fruits of archeology, and, finally, facts and events 
should be interpreted in the light of and for the 
illumining of present-day life and its problems. 


If the needed text—reliable, comprehensive, con- 
cise, correct as to view-point, pedagogical method, 
and emphases—is a task too great for one man, then 
many must co-operate. What we seek now is a text 
for college classes, rather more mature than books 
heretofore issued. 

The solution seems to lie in a group of writers un- 
der the direction of a general editor who shall work 
for unity, uniformity, and proportion. For example: 


1. General Editor. 
2. Central Asia and Beginnings of Civilization. 
Here is a section, too, on pre-historic man. 
3. Mesopotamia and Persia. 
Egypt. 
Syria and Asia Minor. 
The Aegean World and Greece. 
The Roman World—until Constantine. 
The Age of Constantine, the new Barbarian 
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Element, and the remaking of Europe—Beginnings 
of the Medieval Period. 

9. Ancient India. 

10. The Far East—China and Japan. 

11. Ancient America. 

Such a text would give the student a full survey 
of the field instead of the historical sectors now 
afforded; give the swing and force that comes from 
first-hand knowledge and investigation on the part 
of the author; and impart the flavor and enthusiasm 
sure to be wanting in the work of a man who “ rides 
after.” 





Periodical Literature 


EDITED BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, 
PH.D. 


In the February issue of Hojas Selectas (Barcelona) is 
an interesting account of Spanish mercantile interests. The 
author (who writes under the nom de plume of Seiior Alfen- 
ique) says that Spain has been deplorably inactive as con- 
«erns her navy, and urges the absolute necessity of starting 
to build immediately. 


The earthquake of last December in Central America is 
vividly described in the American Museum Journal by Pro- 
fessor S. G. Morley, of the Carnegie Institute. 


Signor Tommaso Tittoni, Italian Secretary of State, 
writes on the Overman Bill in the Nuova Antologia. The 
‘question involved in this bill is of particular importance in 
Italy as fuller and more unlimited powers have been con- 
ferred on the government there than in any other belliger- 
ent country. 


“Labor and Capital in Russia,” by Edward Alsworth 
Ross (May Century), is one of the most interesting ac- 
counts of the economic situation in Russia that has yet ap- 
peared. Professor Ross’s observations in Petrograd lead 
him to conclude that while the proletariat is being welded 
into a powerful political instrument, the bourgeoisie is 
@trangely inert, and is showing itself timid and in- 
effective because of its lack of organization. In the same 
magazine Jules Bois, now traveling in the United States as 
a representative of the French nation, has an excellent ar- 
ticle on Venizelos. 


Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story of the diplomatic ac- 
tivities of the Sublime Porte begins in the May World’s 
Work. 

Robert Goldsmith discusses “ The Foundations of a Last- 
ing Peace” in the May Bookman, and, like most writers on 
this subject, advocates a League of Nations. 


Mr. J. A. Marriott, in his article in the April Fortnightly 
-on the British Reform Act of 1918, suggests that democracy 
and representative government are not interchangeable 
terms, but are really quite distinct ideas. He raises the 
-question whether the Reform Act of 1918 is not “the last 
expiring effort to maintain a system hallowed in this coun- 
try by long tradition, but effete and out of date.” In the 
same magazine Mr. H. J. Jennings discusses the Bolsheviki 
government’s formal repudiation of Russia’s debts, internal 
-and external. He estimates the total Russian indebtedness 
at about $30,000,000,000, and says it is the most colossal 
repudiation dreamed of in modern times. 


The naval relations between America and England are 
discussed in the April Sea Power by Captain H. A. Sailor. 


Quite the best summary of war conditions is “ The Fail- 
ure of Germany’s Second Peace Offensive,” by Frank H. 
Simonds, in the February Review of Reviews. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for January, 1918, contains a set of interest- 
ing articles on financing the war by Professors F. W. Taus- 
sig, H. C. Adams, E. R. A. Seligman, O. M. W. Sprague and 
others. The general divisions of the subject are: The Task 
of Financing the War; Borrowing by the Government; Re- 
lation Between Loans and Taxes; Do Government Loans 
Cause Inflations; The Proper Kinds of Taxation; and Fi- 
nancial Experiences of the Allies. 


The most conspicuous feature of the May /Jarper’s is the 
first of a series of articles giving “Impressions of the 
Kaiser,” by Dr. David Jayne Hill, former American Am- 
bassador to Germany. ‘The story of: Alsace-Lorraine, the 
“ Lost Province,” is told by the Abbé Klein, illustrated with 
historic documents. 


The North American for May presents “ A New Inter- 
pretation of Anglo-American Relations,” by H. E. Barnes, 
and a characteristic sketch of Clemenceau by Graham 8S. 
Stuart, both of which are excellent. 


The Outlook for May 1 publishes “ Japan, Germany and 
the Allies,” an authorized interview with Count Masataka 
Terauchi, premier of Japan, by Gregory Mason, of the Out- 
look staff. Count Terauchi is quoted as believing that 
Japan’s relations with the Entente Allies will continue un- 
altered after the present war. Mr. Mason tells us that 
there are “two governments in Japan—one composed of 
the Premier and the House of Ministers, the other of the 
Foreign Minister and the War Office. On the issue of the 
Russian intervention, the first has had the backing of the 
United States, and the second has been supported by 
France. 


” 


Maurice Léon’s “ Foech—Allied Commander-in-Chief 
(Review of Reviews for May) is most appreciative. The 
same magazine has an excellent article on the present mili- 
tary situation—‘ The Greatest Battle in the World,” by 
Frank H. Simonds, which is accompanied by unusual maps. 





Notes from the Historical Field 


In connection with the annual Schoolmen’s Week of the 
University of Pennsylvania, a conference on History and 
Social Studies was held on April 11, at which the follow- 
ing program was provided: James P. Lichtenberger, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, chairman; “ The Contribution of Eco- 
nomics and Civies to Vocational Guidance,” by Ruth 
Wanger, South Philadelphia High School for Girls; discus- 
sion: S. H. Ziegler, West Philadelphia High School for 
Boys; “American History Since 1880—How Can It Be 
Taught Adequately Without Sacrificing Things of Im- 
portance in Earlier American History?” by Alma V. Saur- 
walt, High School for Girls; discussion, Joseph M. Gott- 
schalk, Frankford High School. 


Mr. F. G. Gilman, head of the Department of History at 
the Barringer High School, Newark, N. J., died on March 
24. He had been head of the department for many years. 
He was much interested in the local history of Newark, and 
contributed a number of articles to the press covering 
phases of Newark and New Jersey history. 


Dr. James Sullivan, Director of Archives and History of 
the State of New York, contributes an illustrated article to 
the State Service Magazine for January, 1918, upon the 
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necessity for saving the state’s public records. Dr. Sulli- 
van points out the danger to local records from fire and 
from carelessness on the part of local officials. He illus- 
trates the difference between inflammable building and 
equipment and fireproof construction. 


The booklet of the New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for 1918 contains a sketch of the history of the 
Association and of its activities with a list of publications 
issued under its auspices. The booklet also contains the 
constitution of the Association, the officers, committees, and 
a full list of the membership. 


The records of Smithtown, Suffolk County, N. Y., are de- 
scribed by the town clerk, Mr. Frank E. Brush, in the an- 
nual report for 1917 of Dr. James Sullivan, State His- 
torian. The description of the records is accompanied by 
two photographs showing the character of the building and 
methods of storing the records. 


The New York City Conference of History Teachers held 
its first public meeting at the College of the City of New 
York on Saturday morning, April 20. The general topic 
was the “ Relation Between History Teaching and Patriot- 
ism.” Addresses were made by Prof. Claude H. Van Tyne, 
of the University of Michigan; Dr. Arthur M. Wolfson, 
Principal of the High School of Commerce, New York City; 
Dr. F. E. Moyer, of De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York City. The discussion which followed the papers was 
participated in by Dr. D. C. Knowlton, of the Central High 
School, Newark, N. J., and Mr. Howe, of the Southside High 
School, Newark, N. J. A report of the meeting of the As- 
sociation of History Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, held in Philadelphia in December, was made by 
Dr. A. C. Bryan. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference is composed 
of the following persons: Mr. S. T. Steward, chairman, 
Southside High School, Newark, N. J.; Dr. Nelson P. Meade, 
College of the City of New York; Mr. H. F. Biddle, of the 
High School at Plainfield, N. J.; Miss Florence E. Stryker, 
State Normal School, Montclair, N. J., and Miss Ellen L. 
Osgood, secretary-treasurer, the Julia Richman High 
School, New York City. 

Professor Barker continues his “Source Readings in 
Texas History” in the Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, 
Volume VI, Number % (February 15, 1918). Dr. Gutsch 
contributes to the same number a series of source readings 
on “ Medieval History.” 


A recent addition to the Everyman’s Library published by 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New York City, is Duruy’s “ His- 
tory of France,” which is issued in this library in two 
volumes. 

The newly-elected officers of the Oklahoma History Teach- 
ers’ Association are: President, Prof. E. E. Dale, of Nor- 
man; secretary-treasurer, Mr. C. W. Turner, High School, 
Oklahoma City. 


A co-operative plan has been worked out by Superin- 
tendent William M. Davidson, of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, and J. W. Batty, Director of Fine Arts of the Car- 
negie Institute, whereby each of the five thousand eighth 
grade pupils in the Pittsburgh public schools will visit the 
art galleries three times during the school year and receive 
instruction in the underlying principles of art. Special 
lecturers upon art and art history will give instruction to 
public school teachers and art supervisors. During each 
month in the school year every eighth grade pupil will re- 
ceive a postcard reproduction of one of the important pic- 
tures at the Institute, and teachers will be given details 
concerning the same picture, the artist, and the school of 
art to which he belongs. 


At the annual election of officers of the Historical Society 
of East and West Baton Rouge, in March, the following 
were chosen to serve for the ensuing year: Prof. M. L. Bon- 
ham, Jr., secretary-treasurer since the organization, was 
made president; Miss Katharine M. Hill, vice-president; 
Dr. W. O. Seroggs, Head of the Department of Economics 
and Sociology in Louisiana State University, secretary-treas- 
urer. Organized in March, 1916, with twenty-six members, 
the society now has seventy. 

A report of the fourteenth annual conference of historicat 
societies held at Philadelphia, December 29, 1917, has been 
issued by the secretary. The report gives an analysis of 
the various papers read and a list of the societies repre- 
sented at the conference. Copies of the report (price, 20 
cents) may be obtained from Dr. Augustus H. Shearer, 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A sketch of the history of Catholic education in England 
will be found in the Catholic Educational Review for March, 
1918 (Vol. 15, No. 3), pages 260 to 265. 


“ Lincoln in Indiana ” is the title of an extended paper by 
J. Edward Murr (63 pages) which appears in the Indiana 
Magazine of History for March, 1918. 

“ Visual Instruction Through Lantern Slides and Motion 
Pictures,” by N. L. Hoopingarner and G. S. Wehrwein ap- 
pears in the University of Texas Bulletin for May 25, 1917. 
The editors give many practical suggestions concerning the 
use of lantern slides and moving picture films in school 
work. A detailed account is given of the lantern and the 
best ways of manipulating it. Lists of dealers in slides are 
appended, together with a detailed description of the loan 
sets which may be obtained from the University of Texas. 

According to newspaper despatches a new course of study 
will be introduced into the schools of New York City which 
may be entitled, “What Every American School Pupil 
Should Know About the War.” The Board of Education 
has appointed a committee to prepare a syllabus outlining 
the new course of study for all grades fr the primary to 
the high school. The aim is to let ever) scholar know the 
causes of the world war, why the United States entered the 
conflict on the side of the Allies, and the main principles 
for which this government is fighting. A recent test involv- 
ing twenty simple questions regarding the war which was 
propounded to 186 high school pupils showed forty-four per 
cent. incorrect answers, while the same questions put to 
thirty-one school principals brought thirty-four per cent. of 
incorrect replies. 

A. J. Nystrom & Company, the well-known map pub- 
lishers, announce the removal of their offices and ware- 
rooms from 623 South Wabash Avenue to 2249 Calumet 
Avenue, Chicago. The new location is in the heart of Chi- 
cago’s educational publishing district, and furnishes the 
firm with much enlarged quarters. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


The New England History Teachers’ Association held its 
annual spring meeting on Saturday, April 27, in Emerson 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. Both the meeting 
and the luncheon which followed were very well attended. 
Miss Mabel Hill, chairman of the Committee on Methods 
of the Association, and also a member of the Women’s 
Municipal League of Boston, gave a very interesting and in- 
spiring report for her committee on the methods which are 
being employed in some of the normal schools and high 
schools of New England in order to train a truer spirit of 
democracy. She was followed by Professor Samuel B. 
Harding, of the University of Indiana, who in his talk, 
“The Use and Abuse of Current Events in Teaching His- 
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tory,” also showed what the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion of Washington is attempting to do in setting forth the 
condition which led to the present war. 


Professor Harding gave some valuable suggestions and 
warnings against the rejection of the chronological pre- 
sentation of historical material in an effort to instill in- 
terest. He felt that such a method might lead to confusion 
and a lack of perspective. 


Mr. Edward Porritt, of Hartford, Conn., correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian and the London Times, spoke 
entertainingly at the luncheon on “ Recollections of the 
Press Gallery and the Parliamentary Reporting at West- 
minster in the ’Eighties.” 

The committee on methods presented an excellent number 
of charts and posters. Through the courtesy cf the libra- 
rian of Harvard University, a collection of war posters, 
maps and manuscripts was also shown. 


ASSOCIATION OF HISTORY TEACHERS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND. 


It has been the custom to hold the annual meeting of the 
Association at this time, and to arrange for addresses on 
two days, with possibly a dinner on the first evening. This 
year conditions are far from normal, and after careful de- 
liberation and consultation with those able to express the 
opinion of the government, it was decided that, in view of 
the present railway situation, it was not expedient to hold 
the ordinary annual meeting, but that it would be better to 
attempt to arrange meetings at various centers at which 
those in the immediate vicinity might be gathered together. 
The meeting in Philadelphia on May 16-17 of the “ League 
to Enforce Peace” would be of great interest, and in Bal- 
timore the Local Conference could be trusted to meet the 
needs of their district. 

On Friday evening, May 17, at eight o’clock, the annual 
meeting of the Association was held at the residence of Mr. 
Adolph Lewisohn, 881 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The 
National Board for Historical Service, realizing the great 
need for constructive leadership among the teachers of his- 
tory, sent Professor Samuel B. Harding, of the University 
of Indiana and a member of the National Board, who spoke 
about the work of the Board, what it is trying to do, and how 
teachers may co-operate with it. He also outlined the gen- 
eral educational reorganization which is beginning to take 
place. Professor Harding is a strong and effective speaker, 
full of suggestive ideas, and with an excellent grasp of what 
is practical. Professor Marshall S. Brown, New York Uni- 
versity, presided as president of the Association. 

‘The courtesy of Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, one of the leaders 
in patriotic work in the city of New York, made it possible 
to hold the meeting under most pleasant conditions, and 
the gathering of two hundred and fifty, who met in the ball- 
room of his residence, listened to a most inspiring and in- 
forming address. 

The business meeting, with reports from committees, and 
the election of officers, took place after Professor Harding 
had spoken. The following were elected to serve for the 
year 1918-1919: 

President, Livingston Rowe Schuyler, of the College of 
the City of New York. 

Vice-President, Lucy B. Hunter, National Cathedral 
School for Girls, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Daniel C. Knowlton, Central High 
School, Newark, N. J. 

Elective members of the Council, Eloise Ellery, Vassar 
College, and Percy L. Kaye, Baltimore City College. 


THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 


Dr. James Sullivan, State Historian of New York, has 
sent out a request to the schools of the state that they cele- 
brate the anniversary of the declaration of war against Ger- 
many, April 6, 1917, by preparing a statement for the Di- 
vision of Archives and History upon the activities of pupils, 
teachers and boards of education concerning the war. 
Among the topics suggested by the State Historian are the 
following: 

Work or contributions for the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., or 
other war organizations; subscriptions to liberty bonds or 
purchase of thrift stamps; work done in co-operation with 
church organizations, patriotic societies, labor unions, farm- 
ers’ organizations and others; work done by pupils or teach- 
ers on farms or in food production and conservation; lists 
of former pupils or graduates who have entered the war 
service of the country; the names of any soldiers or other 
workers wounded or killed in action, or dying of illness 
while in service; military honors won; the working of the 
draft; the departure of the men to the camps; changes 
wrought in the official life of the school, town, village, city 
and county because of the war; the organization for home 
defense; alien enemies; difficulties encountered on the 
farms and in manufacturing establishments; cost of living; 
the fuel supply; the working of food regulations; charitable 
enterprises undertaken to relieve distress due to the war; 
an acocunt of collections of material made in the school or 
hy others of posters, clippings, cartoons, photographs, let- 
ters, sermons, addresses, proclamations, ete., relating to the 
war. 

The National Security League (19 West Fforty-fourth 
Street, New York City) has issued a number of patriotic 
pamphlets, some of which have been referred to in previous 
issues of the MAGAZINE, particularly the number for Octo- 
ber, 1917. Since that date the League has issued in its 
series entitled, “ Patriotism Through Education,” the fol 
lowing pamphlets: “ America and the Great War,” by A. E. 
Bestor; “How the German Empire Has Menaced Democ- 
racy,” by Talcott Williams; an address by Elihu Root; 
“The Price of Victory,” by Henry W. Farnam; an address 
by Samuel Gompers; “ The Tentacles of the German Octopus 
in America,” by E. E. Sperry; “How British Labor Sup- 
ports the War,” by J. A. Seddon; “ Germany Self-Convicted 
by the Words of Her Own Rulers, Philosophers, Publicists 
and Statesmen; ” “ The Relation between the Declaration of 
Independence and the World War,” by T. J. O’Donnell; 
“The War,” by Clarence Darrow. 

The League has also issued a number of leaflets compris- 
ing contributions to its patriotic campaign from many 
writers and publicists. The Committee on Patriotism 
through Education has also prepared a first volume (56 
pages) of “ Teachers’ Patriotic Leaflets.” The volume con- 
tains the following topics: “The Meaning of America,” “An 
Outline for Teachers,” “ Wake-Up, Teachers of America,” 
“ Teaching Citizenship,” “ Correlating History with Current 
Events,” and “ Duties of Schools.” 

The Historical Commission of Ohio, whose officers and 
members were named in the MAGAZINE for April, has issued 
a bulletin describing the purpose of the Commission and 
outlining for the sake of convenience the material which 
may be considered as war records. These are grouped un- 
der eight topics, as follows: Records of state agencies and 
of federal agencies within the state; military records; re- 
ligious records; economic material; political and propa- 
gandist material; educational records; county and munici- 
pal records; and war literature. 

Hundreds of Pennsylvania high school boys will be taken 
to Pennsylvania State College during April a:d May, and 
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given training in some of the fundamentals of farm labor. 
Advanced students in the School of Agriculture of State 
College will supervise the boys’ training, and also will be in 
charge of farm camps to be established in various parts of 
the state. 

“The British Empire and a League of Peace,” by Prof. 
George Burton Adams, deals with the difficulties which have 
been found in organizing the British Empire. The writer 
believes that “if the British Empire, as it exists at pres- 
ent, could advance to a practical, not a merely sentimental, 
recognition of the fact that it is a commonwealth of nations 
and could bring itself to act in international relations in 
view of the fact, the problem of federation, of such federa- 
tion as is necessary, would be almost instantly solved. Such 
a transformation of the British Empire into a common- 
wealth of nations would make much easier of solution the 
problem of America’s joining in a common international 
policy.” 

Number 9 of the series entitled, “ lowa and War,” deals 
with the Black Hawk War which has much significance in 
Iowa history in that the defeat of Black Hawk and the fol- 
lowing treaty made possible the opening of the lowa coun- 
try to settlement. 


News despatches state that the Legislature of Virginia 
has modified the charter of William and Mary College so as 
to permit the admission of women students to the courses in 
that institution. 


With the approval of the Secretary of War, a committee 
of army oflicers and an Advisory Board of Educators, have 
been appointed to aid in mobilizing the schools and col- 
leges of the country to provide for the technical education 
of men needed principally for the ordnance bureau and the 
signal and engineer corps. The committee of officers, to be 
known as the Committee on Education and Special Training, 
is composed of Colonel Hugh 8. Johnson, Deputy Provost 
Marshal General; Lieut. Col. Robert I. Rees, of the General 
Staff, and Major G. Clark, of the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment. The Advisory Board of Educators consists of Dr. 
Samuel P. Capen, specialist in higher education of the 
United States Bureau of Education; Dr. Charles R. Mann, 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. 
James R. Angell, of Chicago, Dean of the faculties of the 
University of Chicago; J. W. Dietz, of Chicago, Director of 
Education, Western Electric Company, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Corporation Schools; and James P. 
Munroe, of Boston, member of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 


“Don’t Close the Schools: Use Them” is the subject- 
matter of a letter by Secretary of the Interior Lane ap- 
proving a statement of the National Bureau of Education. 
The Bureau’s statement says: “ The entire spirit of the Ad- 
ministration in Washington is, and has been from the begin- 
ning, that the war should in no way be used as an excuse 
for giving the children of the country any less education, 
in quantity or quality, than they otherwise would have had. 
Both the present demands of the war emergency and the 
prospective demands of the necessary readjustments in- 
evitably to follow emphasize the need of providing in full 
measure for the education of all the people.” Regarding 
elementary schools, the statement says that there is no 
present prospective war emergency which would justify cur- 
tailment in any respect of the sessions of the elementary 
schools or of the education of boys and girls under fourteen 
years of age. Teachers are encouraged, however, to find 
opportunity to introduce into the schools, ideals of service 
and self-sacrifice and of the essential unity of the nation 
in this great crisis. Regarding high school students, both 


the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy have 
pointed out that the army and navy cannot use boys under 
eighteen years of age. From the standpoint of the army 
and navy there is nothing more important that the schools 
can do than to keep going at full capacity, and at the same 
time to emphasize the value of physical education. Civil 
service examining officers are also emphatic in their state- 
ment that nothing can be gained by shutting down the 
schools or curtailing school facilities. They suggest, how- 
ever, that the schools would undoubtedly render a much 
needed service by organizing classes to train stenographers, 
typewriters, clerks and secretaries. Industrial needs, say 
the government officials, present no emergency which justi- 
fies the relaxation of laws safeguarding the working condi- 
tions of young people. It is easier to provide good working 
conditions on the farms than in the mills or factories. 

The California State Board of Education has published a 
series of introductory war citizenship lessons entitled, “ The 
War and America,” prepared under the direction of the 
Pasadena High School. There are four lessons outlined im 
the pamphlet with accompanying bibliographies: 1. How 
Germany Sought to Dominate the World; 2. How Europe 
was Aroused Against Germany; 3. How the War Came to 
America; 4. The Defeat of Germany—The General Prob- 
lem. 


The University of Chicago has published a series of war 
papers, of which the following have been received: “The 
Threat of German World Politics,” by President Harry 
Pratt Judson; “America and the World Crisis,” by Prof. 
Albion W. Small; “ Democracy the Basis for World-Order,” 
by Mr. Frederick D. Bramhall; “ Sixteen Causes of War,” 
by Prof. Andrew C. McLaughlin. Readers of the MAGAZINE 
may be interested in this list of causes which follows: Ger- 
many Began the War; Germany Began War, Not for Safety, 
But On Account of Ambition; Germany Invaded Belgium; 
The German Troops Sacked Belgium; Germany Disregarded 
Her Pledges in the Conduct of the War; Germany Flung 
Aside International Law; Germany Pursued the Policy of 
Terrorizing on the High Sea; Germany Openly Defied the 
World; Germany Filled Our Land with Spies; Germany’s 
Conspiracy and Espionage Threatened Democracy ; Germany 
Menaced Our Safety; Germany Theatened the Monroe Doc- 
trine; Germany Imperiled the Integrity of Our Nation; In 
Peace and War Germany Threatened the Peace of the 
World; Germany Made the World Unsafe for Democracy; 
and Germany’s Conduct and Principles Conflict with Any 
Plan of World-Organization for Peace. 

The Concord (W. Va.) State Normal School will give in 
its summer session under the direction of Principal L. B. 
Hill a course entitled, “ The War and the Teacher.” The 
purpose will be to aid our country in the war by showing 
teachers how they may be of real service in their communi- 
ties, and by presenting to teachers a typical course of study 
in recent events. 


Each of the students in the Public High School of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has received a neatly printed leaflet containing 
the following statements: 


WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING AGAINST. 


1. The theory that might makes right. 
(A professed German military belief.) 
2. Disregard of international treaties. 
(For instance, Germany’s violation of her treaty with 
Belgium. ) 


+ 


3. Oppression of weak nations. 
(For instance, Germany’s cruel brutality to the Belgian 
people. ) 
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4. Violation of democracy. 
(Germany’s attempt to supersede it with monarchy 
wherever possible. ) 
5. Attempted world domination by Germany. 


(A professed ambition of the military party of Ger- 
many.) 


The public high school of Hartford, Conn., has issued a 
patriotic postal card printed in three colors from a design 
obtained from a students’ poster contest carried on by the 
Art Department of the school. The winning poster was 
also reduced to a size convenient for post-card use. 
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Mr. William Tyler Page, of Friendship Heights, Md., has 
won the $1,000 prize offered by the City of Baltimore for 
the most suitable “American’s Creed ” in the present state 
of the country. The creed is as follows: 

“T believe in the United States of America as a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation 
of many sovereign states; a perfect union, one and in- 
separable; established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice and humanity for which American pa- 
triots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 


“T therefore believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; to 
respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies.” 


The Bucks County (Pa.) Teacher’s Association met on 
Saturday, April 6, to consider the war emergency in edu- 
cation. Among the subjects discussed were: “The Farm 
Bureau and Food Production,” “The Labor Question and 
the Schools,” “ The Need for Higher Salaries for Teachers,” 
“The Need for Training in Citizenship,” and “ How Far 
Should the War Interfere with Regular School Work.” 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


Under the title, “ War Effects on the Schools,” Professor 
Dr. Paul Hildebrandt addressed the public school health as- 
sociation upon the effects of the war upon the spiritual life 
of our peoples. He said: 

“We all recall with emotion the immense enthusiasm of 
our youths when the war broke out and how more than 
20,000 volunteers enlisted from our higher educational in- 
stitutions alone. The impulse to get into the field was uni- 
versal. It arose with the impressionability of youth for all 
genuine human emotion, from love for the fatherland and 
from hatred for the enemy that had so treacherously at- 
tacked us. Even those who remained at home were pro- 
foundly affected. Their sympathy with the impoverished 
refugees driven from their native provinces expressed itself 
in practical works of human love, which for the first time 
had an opportunity to manifest itself in their young lives 
in actual service. 

“The tremendously stimulated impulse to do something, 
that filled our youths, expressed itself in the schools in 
new ways. Older pupils were organized into children’s 
unions where they were taught to act under that close as- 
sociation to which youth is so responsive. The collection 
of gold coins was the first of their activities, then followed 
the collection of old metal, of woolen articles, or reading 
material, of clothing, of edible herbs, and so on to the col- 
lection of bones and a soliciting of war loan subscriptions. 
Patriotic enthusiasm inspired instruction. The heart of 
our young people was open to this influence, and teachers 
who understood the situation had a light task. 

“Meanwhile years have passed. The sixth grade pupils 
of 1914 are now about to be promoted to the upper third. 
They have become accustomed to the war. Who can won- 
der then that now in the fourth year of war our children 
exhibit signs of change? Too many of the restraints have 
been removed which should shape their development—the 
loosening of family ties, the father at the front, the mother 
employed away from home, and in the lower ranks of so- 
ciety doing the work of men, the omission of school dis- 
cipline. Of the teachers of the Berlin public schools, for 
instance, two-thirds have gone into the army. The remain- 
der are overworked. Dropping class periods or combining 
classes together are the order of the day. In the higher 
schools half of the teachers are in the army. Furthermore, 
standards have been let down in the higher institutions of 
learning where examinations have gradually been lowered 
until the final examination has been pushed back fully two 
classes. All these conditions have influenced our students 
and have weakened their persistence, since they see that 
they can attain a scholastic standing without effort that 
formerly demanded the severest application. 

“ Young people follow the law of their nature. They are 
guided by the impressions of the moment, and they cannot 
permanently resist them. In addition, as time went on, es- 
pecially in case of the students of higher institutions, and 
particularly in the towns, the hardship of inadequate 
nourishment appeared. It is the unanimous judgment of 
medical specialists that the children of the middle classes 
suffered most in this respect. General attention was at- 
tracted to the fact that the children were less sensitive to 
reproof, that they paid no more attention to threats, be- 
cause the school authorities had directed that they should 
be treated with every leniency, and since promotions no 
longer represented any definite standard of accomplishment. 
This special consideration for the children was most obvious 
in the schools of the large cities. Were not harvest work 
and the country vacation necessary to maintain the health 
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of the coming generation, and was it not necessary for a 
great many to be set back in their studies—so that they 
required repeated concessions to maintain their rank, and 
thereby continually lowered scholastic standards of their 
classes? 

“That spirit of voluntary service which at the beginning 
of the war revealed itself in its fairest aspect has now dis- 
appeared. Everywhere we hear lamentations over the in- 
creasing distaste shown for military services. Pupils col- 
lect articles now for the reward, not from patriotism, and 
the older pupils have their struggles. Shall they take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to leave school with a half- 
completed education, or shall they avoid placing themselves 
in a position where they will have to enlist for their coun- 
try? What an unhappy indecision even for the best of 
them, those who really think about the matter! 


“ Furthermore, in those ranks of society which are less 
influenced by tradition, discipline, and education, we find 
increasing violations of the law. At the first this mani- 
fested itself merely in an increase of theft. More recently 
it has taken a decided turn toward personal assaults. It is 
true, the latter are still negligible in proportion to the total 
number of juvenile offences, but they are increasing every 
year. Already the number of violent crimes committed by 
youths in the city of Berlin is more than three times the 
number reported in 1914. 


“Thus, dark shadows are falling over the brilliant pic- 
ture of 1914. Every disciplinary influence, every effort of 
the still fundamentally sound German nation must be ex- 
erted to oppose this tendency, and to lead the children back 
to the path of rectitude.”—Vossische Zeitung, January 23, 
1918. 





GERMAN UNIVERSITY ATTENDANCE. 

The participation of German students in the war con- 
tinues to increase, according to the latest reports of 
twenty-two universities of the Empire. In the beginning 
of the sixth semester of the war, in the summer of 1917, the 
number of students present in the university towns was 
only 11,244 men and 6,013 women. About 1,200 men and 
200 women were from friendly and neutral countries, so 
that in round numbers 10,000 German youths still re- 
mained in university courses. Among these, however, were 
several thousand who had been discharged from military 
service or were upon furloughs. Consequently the total 
number of students who had not seen military service was 
very small, especially if we take into consideration that 
many of these left to join the colors during the course of 
the summer. Before the outbreak of the war there were 
probably 53,500 male students who were subjects of the 
Empire. If we assume that during the last semester only 
8,000 German subjects were at the universities, there must 
have been 45,000, or 85 per cent., in military service. 

With regard to the actual attendance at different univer- 
sities, at the present moment Berlin is in the lead with 3,166 
students, among whom are 492 foreigners and 1,161 women. 
Munich follows with 1,958 students; Bonn and Leipsie with 
1,360; Breslau, 105; Heidelberg, 852; Gottingen, 762; Mar- 
burg, 724. The relatively large attendance at some univer- 
sities arises through the larger number of foreigners and 
women. The very small attendance at such universities as 
Strassburg and Freiburg is due to their geographical posi- 
tions—near the theatre of war. A university at Frankfurt, 
which was opened after the outbreak of the war, has an at- 
tendance of 673, and already occupies tenth place in the list. 
—Reichs-Anzeiger, August 29, 1917. 
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History in the Summer Schools 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Baton Rover, La., June 6 To AuGust 7, 1918. 

Professor Milledge L. Bonham, Jr. 

The History of France. Brief survey of the origins and 
foundations of the French nation, including the causes of 
the present war. 

Contemporary American History. Beginning with Re- 
construction and including America’s entrance into the 
present war. 

The British Empire. From the sixteenth century to the 
present time. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
PITTsBuRGH, Pa., JuLy 8 To AuGusT 17, 1918. 
Professor Ira G. Flocken; Professor Francis Tyson; Pro- 
fessor Scribner; Professor J. Lynn Barnard; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Homer J. Webster; Mr. Louis K. Manley; Miss 
Eleanor Hanson. 
Principles of Economics. Professor Flocken. 
Commercial and Industrial Geography. Mr. Manley. 
Advanced Economics. Mr. Manley. 
Introductory Sociology. Mr. Manley. 
Community Problems in War Times. Professor Tyson. 
Home Service Course. Professor Tyson and Miss Hanson. 
American Government. Mr. Manley. 
Recent American History. Assistant Professor Webster. 
Contemporary History. Assistant Professor Webster. 
Greek Civilization. Professor Scribner. 
American Political Theories. Professor Barnard. 
Seminar. Assistant Professor Webster. 
American Statesmen. Assistant Professor Webster. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
MacE roy, Mary Hotsproox. Work and Play in Colonial 
Days. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. 163. 
40 cents. 

This attractive little volume is a pleasant addition to the 
“ Everychild’s Series” of supplementary reading books. 
The author gives a charming picture of child life in colonial 
days—its dress and discipline, its education and amuse- 
ments. There are also some pertinent suggestions for the 
children of to-day drawn from the more punctilious man- 
ners of the olden time. 

Boys and girls of the intermediate and grammar grades 
may find in this book the same pleasure and profit that 
older readers derive from the works of Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle. Harriet E. TELL. 


High School, Somerville, Mass. 


Bryan, GEORGE S. Sam Houston. (True Stories of Great 
Americans Series). New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1917. Pp. 183. 50 cents. 

The reader of Sam Houston’s life will be impressed with 
the similarity between the circumstances and events of his 
early career and those of his friend, Andrew Jackson. Both 
are ideal subjects for enthusiastic and picturesque treat- 
ment at the hands of their biographers. One can hardly say 
that the author has in this case made the best of his oppor- 
tunity. The style is stiff, and there is lack of that clear 
and orderly arrangement of facts and of the distribution of 
emphasis subordinating details to larger matters, which are 
so essential in books for the young. In the confused poli- 


tics and military movements of Texan history the lack of 
these elements is most noticeable. The account of events 
preceding the battle at the Alamo, and of that event itself, 
leaves much to be desired. The battle of San Jacinto is 
presented in better form. 

But what shall be said of a book which, dealing with a 
region entirely unfamiliar to the vast majority of its pros- 
pective readers, and flooded with strange names of localities, 
yet contains no trace of a map? How, one may ask, is the 
reader to follow and comprehend the story? Young read- 
ers will not undertake patient search in atlas or geography. 
They lose interest or gain at the best but vague impres- 
sions. From these they can reproduce very little that is 
profitable to themselves or to others. The book has no 
index. ALBERT H. SANFORD. 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 


Mosessoun, M. A Guide to American Citizenship. Port- 
land, Oregon: The J. K. Gill Co., 1917. Pp. 89. 75 
cents. 

About thirty of the eighty pages of text in this manual 
are occupied by the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence. There are brief accounts of the United 
States and State governments, the latter having especial 
reference to Washington, Oregon and California. The re- 
mainder of the book is given to facts and directions concern- 
ing citizenship and naturalization. S. 


Hucues, R. O. Community Civics. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1917. Pp. 471. $1.25. 

Remarkable to tell, the bibliography contains only those 
books the average teacher will use. Our national constitu- 
tion is admirably analyzed and arranged, and given in such 
simple form that the average pupil can safely be referred 
to the document with the comfortable feeling on the part 
of the teacher that he will understand its subject matter 
when he reads it. A satisfactory index, an unusually full 
table of contents arranged by sections, questions at the 
close of each chapter and special topics in abundance for 
discussion and debate—all these factors give a text on 
civics easy to use, thoroughly modern and well fitted for the 
requirements of progressive teachers of civics. The illus- 
trations number 236 and are well selected. An interesting 
feature is the suggestive questions, well calculated to pro- 
voke thought and discussion, interspersed throughout by 
sections just where they naturally come in the text, and 
therefore they can be used when the interest of the pupil 
is first kindled in the topic. 

The sub-divisions of the book show its scope. “ Com- 
munity Life,” “ Elements of Community Welfare,” “ Higher 
Life of the Community.” Under the last heading we find 
“ Religion ” and “ Religious Instruction” discussed. At 
first sight one is startled at the temerity of the author in 
touching on such a mooted question, but Mr. Hughes han- 
dles the subject so deftly that he leaves us wondering why 
we have been before so afraid to mention such an important 
element in community life. The ten chapters devoted to 
“The Mechanism of Our Government,” give ample oppor- 
tunity to enlarge at our discretion on governmental 
machinery. Part IV discusses “Problems of National 
Scope,” grouped as “ Financial Problems,” “ Economic and 
Industrial Problems,” and “ Social Problems.” One chap- 
ter under this sub-division deals with “America, the Melting 
Pot,” discussing the questions, “ Where did we come from? ” 
“ Why do they come?” “ Where do they go?” “ What hap- 
pens?” and closes with paragraphs on “The Yellow Man,” 
“The Black Man,” “The Red Man.” Even the vital sub- 
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jects, “ Earning a Living” and “ Efforts Toward Better- 
ment” have their chapters in the scheme of study. Civics 
teachers differ greatly on the relative place and time to be 
given such subjects in a high school course in civics. But 
there is no question that boys and girls of high school age 
are keenly interested in such live topics of every-day life 
and enjoy discussing them. 

In our efforts to reconstruct courses of study in the high 
schools in order to bring their subject-matter more closely 
in touch with practical life, “ Community Civies” offers 
teachers of citizenship much aid and comfort. The book is 
heartily recommended to any one seeking a new, up-to-the- 
minute textbook in civics. The publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent topographical dress in which 
they have clothed the book. Mary Louise CuHILps. 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, II. 


FLETCHER, C. Brunspon. The New Pacific: British Policy 
and German Aims. With a preface by Viscount Bryce 
and a foreword by the Right Hon. W. M. Hughes, Prime 
Minister of Australia. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1917. Pp. xxxiii,.311. $3.00. 

This thoughtful work has been occasioned by the occur- 
rences of the present war, which, in bringing about the 
downfall of German possessions in the Pacific, has caused 
earnest consideration of the influence of German plans in 
the past, with a view to the best course for the British 
Empire, meaning particularly Australia, to pursue in the 
future. The indictment against German methods is severe. 
The Germans, under the guise of treaties ensuring equal ad- 
vantages to British and German traders alike, had by 
means of heavy licenses, combined with governmental sub- 
sidies for their own companies, entered upon a course of 
aggrandizement peculiarly galling to Australia. The dis- 
closure of these methods, a review of British imperial pas- 
sivity, a statement of the Australian point of view, a fore- 
cast of the future of the Pacific if Germany remains 
eliminated; these are the chief threads of the discussion. 
Other topics are, however, not overlooked, as, for instance, 
the triangular play of interests among missionaries, pub- 
lie officials, and traders; the difficulties of obtaining suffi- 
cient quantities of native labor, and the general policy to be 
pursued toward the natives; the problem of white settle- 
ment within the tropics of northern Australia. It will be 
seen from this brief summary that the work is not so much 
an attempt to utter a final judgment upon this exceedingly 
complicated topic, as an effort to discuss dispassionately 
and clearly the new conditions which have arisen. As a 
sober contribution to a better understanding of the problem 
of the Pacific it merits attention. 

Henry L. CANNON 

Stanford University. 


Munro, Witrrep Harorp. Tales of an Old Seaport. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1917. Pp. 292. 
$1.50. 

The old seaport is Bristol, Rhode Island, first settled in 
1680, and one of its many distinguished sons is Professor 
Munro, of Brown University, the auther both of this book 
and of a history of Bristol. 

An introductory chapter sketches at some length the his- 
tory of old Bristol, identifying the Mount Hope Lands of 
which it is the principal town first with the Vinland of the 
Vikings, and six hundred years later with one of the Indian 
villages of Chief Massasoit. These Mount Hope Lands, too, 
were the site of the last stand which King Philip made in 
that Indian war to which his name was attached, and boul- 





der monuments now mark there the spot where he fell. 
Originally this was part of Plymouth Colony and its prin- 
cipal seaport. At first its principal exports were agricul- 
tural products, mostly onions, shipped to the West Indies, 
but very early trade with the coast of Africa began. With 
holds filled with rum and trinkets on the outgoing voyage, 
the sailing vessels, ordinarily so small that “a fleet of them 
could be stowed away in the hold of a Lusitania,” carried 
on their return voyage a cargo of slaves to the West Indies, 
and thence back to Bristol casks of molasses. Inevitably 
the town became involved in the Revolutionary struggle, 
and it was Bristol townsfolk who burned the British 
Gaspee. Three years later most of the houses in the center 
of the town were burned by British and Hessian soldiers. 

This town’s contribution to the war of 1812 was very 
considerable, for it furnished many of the privateers which 
greatly harassed English commerce. In his implied asser- 
tion, however, on page 212, that the American privateers 
drove the English commerce from the ocean and brought the 
War of 1812 to an end, the author has greatly overstated 
the damage inflicted by these doughty sea-fighters. 

In the year 1825 the first whaler of Bristol was fitted out 
for a cruise, and by 1837 its whaling fleet numbered nine- 
teen ships. 

As might have been expected from the maritime interests 
of this town, the hero of each of Professor Munro’s three 
tales is a sea-captain. The first of them acquired his for- 
tune in privateering, and it is one of his privateering ex- 
ploits, directed in 1744 against a town of French Guiana, 
that is recounted in the form of a letter of a Jesuit mis- 
sionary who was a victim of the raid. 

The sea captain of the second tale began a seafaring life 
at thirteen, and at twenty-four was, in 1804, in command of 
a ship of two hundred and fifty tons’ burden sailing to the 
northwest coast of North America to collect furs for the 
China market. It is his own account of this enterprise full 
of various vicissitudes, including an overland journey of 
twenty-five hundred miles in Asiatic and European Russia 
which constitutes the second narrative. 

The third hero was in 1821 elected to the United States 
Senate, but thirty-seven years earlier, at the age of twenty, 
he was captain of a small craft engaged in the African 
slave trade from which he accumulated a large fortune, 
which he augmented in the war of 1812 by his privateering 
enterprises. One of these ventures is the subject of the 
third tale reported in the words of the journal kept by the 
clerk of the captain of the privateer. The editing of these 
letters and ship’s logs has been skillfully done, and the sup- 
plementing chapters are rich in explanation and comment. 
The tales do more than depict the history of an interesting 
old town; they throw vivid light on important aspects and 
periods of American history, and make a valuable contribu- 
tion to our records of those times. 


ALEXANDER, Pup T., editor. The Earliest Voyages 
Round the World, 1519-1617. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1916. Pp. xxiii, 216. 75 cents. 

This volume of the “ Cambridge Travel Books ” from. the 
Press of Cambridge University contains a condensation of 
Pigafetta’s account of Magellan’s voyage; Francis Pretty’s 
accounts of Drake’s most famous voyage, 1577 to 1580, and 
of Cavendish’s first voyage, both taken from Hakluyt’s 
“ Principall Navigations,” and an extract from the journal 
of Jacob Le Maire and William Schouten in which is re- 
ported their discovery of a “ New Passage Into the Pacific 
by Cape Horn.” A table of important dates in the history 
of discovery, an appendix of explanatory notes, and twenty 
maps and illustrations, most of them reproduced from the 
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manuscript sources, supplement these accounts. It consti- 
tutes a serviceable source-book for supplementary reading 
for high school pupils. 


HIGGINBOTTOM, JAMES. History Through Illustrations. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1917. Pp. 188. 
k $1.25. 


This, by the headmaster of Churwell Council School, 
Morley, England, is a presentation of a scheme for teaching 
children the ancient history of the Orient, Greece and Rome, 
and of England to 1154 by means of blackboard sketches. 
Fifty-two pages of sketches in white against a black back- 
ground illustrate the plan and depict facts of chronology, 
geography and especially habitations and structures, from 
the old stone age to medieval times, weapons, armor, fur- 
niture and domestic utensils, dress, industries and pastimes, 
ships, and various other products of handiwork. These are 
accompanied by explanations, and directions to the teacher 
respecting matters of emphasis, interpretation and use in 
general. The method is designed for pupils of the eighth 
grade and younger, and the book is for the teacher, to whom 
it offers practical suggestions of ways of making more fre- 
quent effective use of the blackboard in the history recita- 
tion. 


Sod SSE | 


WitiiaMs, L. F. Rususrook. Four Lectures on the Han- 
dling of Historical Material. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1917. Pp. x, 86. $1.00. 


These lectures were written for audiences consisting 
partly of students of Allahabad University in India and 
partly of the general public. Lecture I treats of “ Official 
Documents; ” Lecture II of “ Non-official Documents; ” Lec- 
ture III of “ Pitfalls in the Path of the Historian,” and 
Lecture IV is an application of the theory underlying the 
methods described to the solution of a particular problem, 
“Personality in History.” According to the foreword these 
lectures were designed to give an audience unskilled in this 
sort of work some insight into the methods of modern his- 
torical investigation, and this design the author accom- 
plished, though he has restricted himself to an incomplete 
treatment of his subject. 





Beaztey, C. RaymMonp. A Notebook of Medieval History, 
323-1453. New York: Oxford University Press, 1917. 
Pp. viii, 224. $1.20. 

This is an epitome of history resembling the familiar 
Ploetz, but restricted in range to the medieval times and 
organized not by nations, but by short periods, thus: 
“Period I. From the Adoption of Christianity by the Ro- 
man State to the Beginning of the Permanent Barbarian 
Invasions and Settlements (‘ Vilkerwanderung’), 323-75 
A. D.,” “ Period II. From the Beginning of the Permanent 
Barbarian Invasions to the Capture of Rome by the Goths, 
375-410,” ete. In each period the chronological outline is 
preceded by a statement of the “ General Points” of it, and 
interspersed among the periods are four sections presenting 
“General Views of the State About 476” and 1000, 1303 
and 1453. The work has been done in careful scholarly 
fashion, and the publishers have produced a good clear 





page by the use of several sorts of type, all large. Both 
table of contents and index are supplied. In respect of 


both the synchronistic and the consecutive aspects of 
chronology, the book furnishes much helpfulness to the stu- 
dent of this period. 





“The Staying Power of Germany,” by J. Lawrence 
Laughlin in the March Scribner’s, gives some interesting in- 
ferences as to Germany’s financial situation. The author 
states that Germany’s question is not one of exhausted re- 
sources, but one of the will to sacrifice on the part of the 
civilians. 


BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUBLISHED 
IN THE UNITED STATES FROM MARCH 
30 TO APRIL 27, 1918. 


LISTED BY CHARLES A. CouLoms, PH.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Babcock, Mrs. B. Yesterday and to-day in Arkansas. 
tle Rock, Ark.: Jordan and Foster Pr. 
cents. 

Belden, Albert L. The fur trade of America and some of the 
men who made and maintain it. N. Y.: Peltries Pub. 
Co. 591 pp. $3.00. 


Lit- 
104 pp. 50 


Bird, George R. Tenderfoot days in territorial Utah 
[prior to the Civil War]. Boston: Badger. 221 pp. 


$1.25, net. 
Carnegie Endowment for Internat. Peace. Documents re- 
lating to the controversy on neutral rights between the 


United States and France, 1797-1800. N. Y.: Oxford 
Univ. 510 pp. $3.00, net. 

Carney, Mary V. Minnesota, the star of the North. N. Y.: 
Heath. 249 pp. $1.00, net. 


Carpenter, Edmund J. The Mayflower pilgrims. N. Y. 
and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 255 pp. $1.50, 
net. 

Hockett, Homer C. Western influences on political parties 
to 1825. Columbus, O.: Ohio State Univ. 157 pp. (5 
pp. bibls.). $1.00. 

Hockett, H. C., and Schlesinger, A. M. Syllabus of United 
States History, 1492-1816 [revised edition]. Colum- 
bus, O.: H. C. Hockett. 93 pp. 60 cents. 

Hough, Walter. The Hopi Indian collections in the United 
States National Museum. Wash., D. C.: Gov. Pr. Off. 
235-296 pp. 

Lonn, Ella. Reconstruction in 
N. Y.: Putnam. 

Lunt, Dolly S. 
Sherman’s march to the sea.] 
pp. 60 cents. nf 

Ohio Company, 1786-1795. The records of the original pro- 
ceedings of the Ohio Company. 2 vols. Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.: Torch Press. $2.50. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Gardner, Percy. A history of ancient coinage, 700-300 
B. ©. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 463 pp. $7.20, net. 
Gray, L. H., editor. The mythology of all r..ces. Vol. 12, 
“Egyptian, by W. Max Miiller; Indo-Chinese, by Jas. G. 
Scott. Boston: M. Jones. 430 pp. (1614 pp. bibls.). 

$6.00. 


Louisiana after 1868. 
538 pp. (5 pp. bibls.). 33.00, net. 
A woman’s wartime journal. [Account of 


N. Y.: Century Co. 54 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Catalogue of manuscripts in European languages belong- 
ing to the library of the India office. 2 vols. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. 302, 422 pp. Vol. 1, $4.20; vol. 2, $5.00. 

Cheyney, Edward P. A short history of England [revised 
edition]. Boston: Ginn & Co. 733 pp. (bibls.). $1.50. 

Dietz, F. C. Finances of Edward VI and Mary. North- 
ampton, Mass.: Smith College. 62-135 pp. (7 pp. 
bibls.). 50 cents. 

Fairbridge, Dorothea. 
Oxford Univ. 319 pp. 


A history of South Africa. N. Y.: 
$1.40, net. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Benson. FE. F. Crescent and iron cross. N. Y.: Doran. 
240 pp. $1.25, net. 

Grant, Madison. The passing of the great race, or the 
racial basis of European history [revised edition]. 


N. Y.: Scribner. 296 pp. (4 pp. bibls.). $2.00, net 
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Haring, Clarence H. Trade and navigation between Spain 
and the Indies in the time of the Hapsburgs. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 371 pp. $2.25, net. 

Harper, Florence M. Runaway Russia. N. Y.: Century 
Co. 321 pp. $2.00, net. 

Hispanic Society of America. Facsimiles of Portolan 
charts belonging to the society. N. Y.: Putnam. 16 


charts. $15.00, net. 
Laffan, R.G. D. The guardians of the gate; historical lec- 
tures on the Serbs. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 299 pp. 


$2.25, net. 


Petrunkevitch, Alex. I., and others. The Russian revolu- 


tion; the Juge-Slav movement. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. 109 pp. $1.00, net. 
Poole, Ernest. “The dark people;” Russia’s crisis. 


N. Y.: Macmillan. 226 pp. $1.50, net. 
Root, Elihu, and others. America’s message to the Rus- 
sian people. Boston: M. Jones Co. 154 pp. $1.50. 


THE GREAT WAR. 

Academy of Political Science. Economic conditions of win- 
ning the war. N. Y.: The Academy. 172 pp. $1.50. 

Adams, Bernard. “ Nothing of importance; ” eight months 
at the front with a Welsh battalion. N. Y.: McBride. 
334 pp. $1.50, net. 

Balch, Emily G. Approaches to the great settlement. [Ac- 
count of attempts to settle the war.] N. Y.: Huebsch. 
351 pp. (44 pp. bibls.). $1.50, net. 

Barlow, Burt E. An unofficial interpretation of the war 
aims of the United States. Coldwater, Mich.: The au- 
thor. 23 pp. 

Barrett, Robert L., compiler. British industrial experience 
during the war. 2 vols. Wash., D. C.: Gov. Pr. Off. 

Bénézet, Louis P. The world war and what was behind it. 
Chicago: Scott Foresman. 368 pp. 60 cents. 

Boné, Muirhead. The western front, Vol. I, Pts. 1-5. 
N. Y.: Doran. Each 60 cents. 

Brown, Heywood. The A. E. F.; with Gen. Pershing and 
the American forces. N. Y.: Appleton. 297 pp. $1.50, 


net. 

Jepew, Albert N. Gunner Depew. Chicago: Reilly and 
Britton. 312 pp. $1.50, net. 

Fallon, Capt. David. The big fight; Gallipoli to the 
Somme. N. Y.: Watt. 301 pp. $1.50, net. 

Gabrielliau, M. C. Armenia, a martyr nation. N. Y. and 


Chicago: Revell. 


352 pp. $1.75, net. 
Gerard, James W. 


Face to face with Kaiserism. N. Y.: 


Doran. 380 pp. $2.00, net. 

Gerard, James W. Mis cuatro anos en Alemania. N. Y.: 
Appleton. 454 pp. $2.50, net. 

Gibson, Preston. Battering the Boche. N. Y.: Century 
Co. 120 pp. $1.00, net. 


Grow, Lt. Col. M. C. Surgeon Grow; an American in the 


Russian fighting. N. Y.: Stokes. 304 pp. $1.50, net. 
Hagedorn, Hermann. Where do you stand? An appeal to 
Americans of German origin. N. Y.: Macmillan. 


126 pp. 50 cents, net. 
Hart, Albert Bushnell, editor. America at War. N. Y.: 
Doran. 425 pp. (bibls.). $1.50, net. 
Hepburn, A. B. Financing the war. Princeton: Prince- 
ton Univ. Press. 32 pp. 50 cents, net. ‘ 
Kahn, Otto H. Right above race. N. Y.: 
182 pp. 75 cents. 
Kuyvett, Capt. R. H. 
N. Y.: Scribner. 


Century Co. 


Over there with the Australians. 
339 pp. $1.50, net. 
Laughlin, James L. Credit of the nations; a study of the 
European War. N. Y.: Seribner. 406 pp. $3.50, net. 
Lloyd-George, David, and others. Victory or defeat; no 
half-way house, by D. Lloyd George [ete.]. N. Y.: 


Am. Assn. for Internat. Conciliation. 69 pp. 

Marcosson, Isaac F. The business of war. N. Y.: John 
Lane. 319 pp. $1.50, net. 

Pearson, G. E. The escape of Princess Pat. N. Y.: 
Doran. 227 pp. $1.40, net. 

Pinkerton, R. D. “Ladies from Hell.” N. Y.: Century 
Co. 254 pp. $1.50. 


Raemakers, Louis. Raemaker’s cartoon history of the war. 
4 vols. Vol. 1, The first twelve months of the war. 
N. Y.: Century Co. 208 pp. $1.50. 

Red Cross, U. S. Am. Nat. Red Cross War Council. The 
work of the American Red Cross. [Report to Nov. 1, 
1917.] Wash., D. C.: Am. Red Cross. 144 pp. 

Rowe, Leo 8. The early effects of the European war upon 
the finance, commerce, and industry of Chile. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. 63 pp. $1.00, net. 

Stuermer, Harry. Two war years in Constantinople. 
N. Y.: Doran. 292 pp. $1.50, net. 

U. S. Committee on Public Information. War cyclopedia; 
a handbook for ready reference on the great war. 
Wash., D. C.: Gov. Pr. Off. 321 pp. 25 cents. 

Walcott, Stuart. Above the French lines. Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press. 93 pp. $1.00, net. 

Wheeler, Curtis. Letters from an American soldier to his 
father. Indianapolis: Bobbs, Merrill. 113 pp. $1.00, 
het. 

Wilton, Robert. Russia’s agony. N. Y.: Longmans. 356 
pp- $4.80, net. 

Worle (The) war at a glance. Chicago: Laird and Lee. 
96 pp. 50 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ackerman, Carl W. Mexico’s dilemma. 
281 pp. $1.50, net. 

Berle, Adolf A. The world significance of a Jewish state. 
N. Y.: Kennerley. 47 pp. 40 cents, net. 

Hills, L. E. Traditional history of ancient Americans in 
Mexico and Central America. Kansas City, Mo.: The 
author. 32 pp. 25 cents. 

Parker, Maud M. Louisiana; a pageant of yesterday and 
to-day. New Orleans: [The author, 2303 Prytania 
St.]. 65 pp. $1.25. 

Porter, Kobert P. Japan, the rise of a modern power. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 361 pp. $2.25, net. 

Selfridge, Harry G. The romance of commerce. N. Y.: 
John Lane. 422 pp. $3.00, net. s 

U. S. Library of Congress. Handbook of manuscripts in 


the library. Wash., D. C.: Govt. Pr. Off. 750 pp. 65 
cents. 


N. Y.: Doran. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mouchanov, Marfa. My Empress. [Life of former Czar- 
ina Alexandra of Russia.] N. Y.: John Lane. 256 
pp. $2.50, net. 

Poole, Reginald Lane. Benedict IX and Gregory VI. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 37 pp. $1.20, net. 

Imperial influences on the forms of papal documents. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 13 pp. 40 cents, net. 

Sanderson,’ Lord. Evelyn, Earl of Cromer; a memcir. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 31 pp. 60 cents, net. 

Goldsmith, Mareus A. Abraham Lincoln, his life. Cleve- 
land, O, Goldsmith Pub. 122 pp. 10 cents. 

Roberts, Octavia. Lincoln in Illinois. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin.‘ 118 pp. $5.00, net. 

Chase, Fredtrick H. Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 1830-1860. Boston: 
Houghto Mifflin. 330 pp. $2.00, net. 

Walker, Robert. The letters of Robert Walker, a soldier in 


the civil: war of 1861-1865. Viroqua, Wis.: Vernon 
County Censor. 32 pp. Privately printed. 
_ GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 
Brailsford, Hairy N. A league of nations. N. Y.: Mac- 


millan. #2 pp. $1.75, net. 

Herron, George D. Germanism and the American crusade. 
N. Y.: Keanerley. 44 pp. 40 cents, net. 

Houston, Hertert S. Blocking new wars. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 209 pp. $1.00, net. 

Keller, Albert G. Through war to peace. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. Bl pp. $1.25, net. 

McLeod, T. B. The world war and the road to peace. 
N. Y.: Méemillan. 126 pp. 60 cents, net. 

Schain, Josephine. Women and the franchise. Chicago: 
McClurg. 127 pp. 60 cents, net. 
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INDISPENSABLE AIDS TO THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHING QF HISTORY 


OUTLINE MAPS 


The study of Historical Geography by means of the filling in of Outline Maps by the pupil, is now rec- 
ognized as a necessary part of high school work in History. Many colleges are requiring similar work in their 
freshman and introductory courses in History, and often it is used with profit in more advanced courses, 
where maps showing new historical material are to be constructed. Even in the grades it is found that 
much time can be gained by the use of printed map outlines, in place of the laborious map-drawing by pupils. 
Many colleges use outline maps in entrance examinations in history; and for ten years the College Entrance 
Examination Board has included among its questions in history, the placing of historical data upon McKinley 
Outline Maps. 


No series of Outline Maps is so well constructed, so conveniently prepared, so varied in its assortment, 











or so well adapted to different needs, as the 


McKINLEY SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS 


The Series includes large wall outline maps; desk outline maps in three sizes; envelopes of loose maps, 
assorted as desired; bound maps, in atlas form, for nine periods of history; bound maps, with notepaper in- 
terleaved, for six periods of history; and skeleton maps, with coastlines only, for elementary history dnd 


geography classes. 


OUTLINE MAPS OF THE GREAT WAR: The Western Front, the Eastern Front, the Balkan States, 
the North Sea and English Channel, Turkey and Eastern Mediterranean, and Austro-Italian Frontier. Issued 
in the double size and large size. See prices below. 


McKinley Wall Outline Maps 
Size, 32x44 inches 


Description. The Wall Outline Maps 
show the coast-lines and rivers of the 
countries and continents, and, usually, the 
present boundaries of states, together with 
the lines of latitude and longitude. 

Pricz. Single copies, 25 cents each; 
twenty-five or more copies, 20 cents each. 
(Postage or expressage extra.) 


The series of Wall Outline Maps now 
includes: 


The World (Mercator’s Projection). 
Europe. 
Asia. 


Africa. 

North America. 
South America. 
Australia. 


England. 

British Isles. 

France and England. 

Greece and Agean Sea. 

Italy. 

Central Europe. 

Eastern World (Greece to India). 
Palestine. 

Roman Empire. 

Southeastern Europe. 


United States. 

Eastern United States. 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic States. 

South Atlantic States. 

Mississippi Valley, Northern Section. 

Mississippi Valley, Southern Section. 

Pacific Coast and Plateau States. 

Eastern Virginia and Maryland (for 
Civil War). 

City of Philadelphia(price, 30 cents). 


Co-ordinate Paper— Wall Size 


Sheets of stout paper, 32x48 inches, | 


ruled in both directions, with blocks one- 
quarter inch square; serviceable in classes 
in economics, geography and history, for 


depicting lines and curves of growth or | 


development. They may also be used for 
constructing chronological charts for his- 
tory classes. 


Price. The same as Wall Outline Maps. 


McKinley Desk Outline Maps 


DovusBLe Size. 10x15 inches; $1.00 a 
hundred; 30 cents for an envelope of 
twenty maps. 

LaRGE SIZE. 71x10 inches; 60 centsa 
hundred; 20 cents for an envelope of 
twenty maps. 

SMALL 81zE. 5%x7% inches; 40 cents 
a hundred; 15 cents for an envelope of 
twenty maps, 


Skeleton Outline Maps 
COAST LINES ONLY 


The World, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America, South America, Australia, 
United States. 


Geographical and Historical 
Desk Maps 


THE CONTINENTS 
The World (Mercator’s Projection), Eu- 


ica, Seuth America. 
THE UNITED STATES 

| United States (state boundaries and 

physical features), United States (state 
boundries only). 

THB UNITED STATES IN THREE 

SECTIONS 

Eastern United States (east of the Mis- 
sissippi River), Mississippi Valley, Pacific 
Coast and Plateau States. 

SMALLER SECTIONS OF UNITED 
STATES AND OF NORTH 
AMERICA 
New England, Coast of New England 


SMALLER EUROPEAN DIVISIONS 

British Isles, England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, France and the Netherlands (with 
England), Spain, Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary and Danube Valley, Russia, Greece 
and Agean Sea, Italy. 

ANCIENT HISTORY AND SPECIAL 

SUBJECTS 

Roman Empire, Central Italy (early Ro- 
man History), Ancient Rome (City), 
Greece (Continental), Ancient Athens, 
Eastern World (Alexander’s Empire, etc.), 
Palestine, Egypt, India, China. 


McKinley Outline Atlases 
FOR HISTORY CLASSES 
These Atlases consist of twenty-five 
McKinley Outline Maps specially selected 
for use in the study of a particular field 
of history. Each atlas contains several 


| hundred page references to historical at- 


rope, 4sia, Africa, Australia, North Amer- | 


(for early settlements, Middle Atlantic | 
State, South Atlantic States, Coast of | 


| Southern States (for early settlements), 


| Eastern Virginia (for Civil War), Missis- | 


sipp Valley, Northern Section, Mississippi | 


Valey, Northeastern Section, Mississippi | 


Valey, Northwestern Section, Mississippi 
Valey, Southern Section and Texas, South- 
| wetern United States, Cuba, Philippines, 
Cadifornia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gm, New York (state of), Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vhia, Texas, Gulf of Mexico, Panama, 
etr., West Indies, Canada. 
EJROPE AND ITS LARGER DIVISIONS 
Europe, Europe (central and southern 
pats), Central Europe (Charlemagne’s 
Enpire, etc.), Mediterranean World, Bal- 
tic Lands, Southeastern Europe and East- 
} err Mediterranean. 


lases and text-books where material can 

be gained for filling in the maps. 

, Atlases for the following periods of his- 

ory: 

No. 1. For United States History. 

= For English History. 

For Ancient History (includ- 
ing Greece and Rome). 

For Grecian History. 

For Roman History. 

For European History(375-1910 


A.D.). 
— History (375-1500 


: 
eo 7 Sm yey 


For, Modern History (1450-1918 


“* 9. For General History. 

Priczs. 25 cents (net) each. 

SpeciaL ATLases. In orders of 100 At- 
lases, the publishers will bind the McKin- 
ley Outline Maps in any desired assort- 
ment. Price for such Special Atlases, 35 
cents (net) each. 


McKinley Historical Notebooks 


The notebooks consist of the McKinley 
Outline Maps combined with blank leaves 


to constitute an historical notebook of 


104 pages. 
At present there are notebooks for— 
American History. 
English History. 
Ancient History. 
European History. 
Price. 28 cents (net) each. 


Samples of any of the above publcations will be cheerfully furnished, to any teacher, upon request. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO., 1619 RANSTEAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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War Reprints 


The monthly War Supplements to Tue History Teacner’s MaGazine are 
being reprinted in inexpensive form immediately after their appearance 
in the MaGazIne. 





ALREADY ISSUED 


No. 1. The Study of the Great War 
l By Pror. S. B. Harprine (40 large pages, equivalent to 100 ordinary book 
pages). Price, 20 cents each. 





No. 2. War Curiosities and the Belgium Secret Press 
By Pror. Curistran Gauss. 16 pages. Price, 10 cents each. 


No. 3. A Bibliography of the Great War 


By Pror. Grorcre M. Dutrcuer. Price, 25 cents each. 
. ’ 


No. 4. War Geography, with Many Maps 


By Pror. 8S. B. Harprne and Pror. W. E. Linertsacn. Price, 20 cents each 


No. 5. Syllabus of a Course of Study in the Preliminaries of 
the World Conflict | 


By Hatrorp L. Hosxrns. Price, 20 cents each. 


No. 6. A Selection from the Addresses of President Wilson 


Price, 20 cents each. 


No. 7. Important Statutes and Executive Proclamations Issued 
in the United States from April, 1917, to May, 1918 


Price, 25 cents each. 


Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


| Collected Materials for the Study 
of the War 


Compiled by the Eprror or rue History Tracuer’s Macazine. 
READY JUNE 15 


Contains principal war addresses of President Wilson; many recent statutes of Congress; executive proclama- 
tions; outline maps; and the material contained in War Reprints Nos. 1, 3, 4,5, 6, 7. 








Price, 65 cents each (carriage extra). 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BREASTED —HARDING— HART 
NEW HISTORY MAPS 


Designed by Educators 


Edited by Scholars 


Produced by Craftsmen 





63 Large Maps, Each 44x32 Inches 


All the maps are completely backed with durable muslin. 


Containing a total of 172 maps and plans 


Lithographed in permanent colors. A teacher’s manual free with each set. 


Scal The largest possible scale has been used 
e in each case. When a subject such as 
Ancient Egypt is to be illustrated, a whole map of 
Europe is not used as is sometimes done. Each base 
is chosen with reference to its particular fitness for 
the subject treated. 


American Viewpoint—!) “ierain 


maps are the first to meet the needs of American 
schools because all of the leading countries of Europe 


___The place names that occur 
Place Names appertain to the particular 


map. The maps are not crowded with endless irrele- 
vant detail. All through the maps the important 
battle locations are indicated by crossed swords and 
the dates of the battles are given. 

. ® So far as possible 
Names in English—;;; names aaaeie 
in the modern English form. This is the only set 


are given treatment according to their deserts. published that follows this principle consistently. 





ANCIENT SERIES EUROPEAN SERIES AMERICAN SERIES 


B 1. Ancient World H 1. Barbarian Invasions Al World of = aaa 
B 2. Ancient Orient and Palestine H 2 pag Reni m ; fate aiiomen 1408-1585 
B 8. Egypt and Early Babylonia z : pa oan — A 4. International Rivalries, 1580-1750 
B 4. Oriental Empires H 5. Saxon and Norman England a : Panition of America, 1700 and 1768 
B 5. Eastern Mediterranean H 6 — hand France A 7. Colonial Commerce and Industries 
B 6. Greek ici H 7. Europe, A 8. Revolutionary War, 1775-1783 
= Ean edt eam H 8. Medieval Commerce A 9. State Claims and Ratification, 1776-1802 
H 9. Charles V, 1519 Al0. Westward Movement, 1763-1829 
B 7. Boeotia and Attica H10. The Reformation All. Louisiana Purchase, 1803-1819 
B 8. Athens Hil. Tudor and Stuart England Al2. Territorial Acquisitions, 1776-1866 
H12. Europe, 1648 Al13. Land and Water Routes, 1829-1860 
B 9. Sequence Map of Greece H13. Europe, 1740 ts Al4. Mexican War and Compromise of 1850 
B10. Alexander’s Empire H14. Discoveries and Colonization Al5. Secession, 1860-1861 
eee deed H15. Napoleon Al16. Civil War, 1861-1865 
. ncient Italy H16. Europe, 1815 Al7. Abolition and Reconstruction 
B12. Roman Power in Italy H17. British Isles A18. Statehood and Land Grants 
B13. Ro H18. Industrial Fngland A19. Lines of Transportation, 1918 
. me H19. Modern Italy A20. Western Resources and Conservation 
B14. Conquest of Mediterranean H20. Modern Germany A21. Industrial United States 
Bs. © ’s Gaul H21. The Balkans A22. Agricultural United States 
y H22. World, 1914 A283. United States in the Caribbean 
B16. Roman Empire H23. Europe, 1914 A24. Greater United States 





NET PRICES TO SCHOOLS 
These prices will be withdrawn July I, 1918 Loose-Leaf Head 


Solid Head 


Number Price Number Price 
Breasted Ancient Series, 16 Maps. Complete set with tripod stand ..... B16-56L $30.00 B16-56S $27.00 
Harding European Series, 23 Maps. Complete set with tripod stand H23-56L 40.00 H23-56S 37.00 
Hart American Series, 24 Maps. Complete set with tripod stand ..... A24-56L 41.00 A24-56S 38.00 


Extra Loose-leaf Holders. Complete with stand ...........ceeeeeseeees X-56L 6.00 


Complete Sets in Spring Roller Wall Cabinets 
Maps are Mounted two on a Roller, one above the other, Saving Wall Space and Reducing Cost 
Roller Front Case Costello Automatic Case Ordinary Drop Front 


Number Price Number Price Number Price 
Breasted Ancient Series, 16 Maps .................. B16-68 $42.50 B16-67C $40.50 B16-67 $37.50 
Harding, European, 23 Maps ..............-...000 H23-68 55.00 H23-67C 53.00 H23-67 50.00 
OE SED veces cccardceesscccteseses A24-68 56.00 A24-67C 54.00 A24-67 51.00 

Mounting Mounted Separately (Any Map in any Series) Each 
—=—=QG9 Om cloth with threo treat Gelato... ccc ic ccc cc ccc cece cc cccc cece scccccnns $1.50 
—58 On cloth dissected in 4 parts, with eyelets.................. 55 cece cece cence eee 1.75 
—==@0 “WHEN Wem TOUTE AC Top BOG DOCEOM cnn. ccc w ccc rec cc venscsssceses 1.75 
—02 On spring roller and board, dust-proof cover.................0 sec ceeee eee eeees 3.00 
—05 In steel spring roller case ...........cccccecscerececeececcsceseeeseceeeesesens 3.75 


When ordering separate maps prefia the map number to the mounting number. 
All of our maps are hand-mounted on durable muslin. 


Order of DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 460 East Ohio St., Chicago 


“America’s Leading School Map Publishers’’ 


























